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“To Women 
Who Manage 
Their Affairs” 


is the title of a 
pamphlet which we 
have prepared as 
a result of many 
years of experience 
in helping women 
to select investment 
securities wisely. 


Bonbright & Com- 
pany have always 
recognized the abil- 
ity of women to 
manage their in- 
vestments _intelli- 
gently. 
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first investment 
banking houses to 
give them active 
assistance through 
the formation of a 
special sales de- 
partment composed 
of highly trained 
and experienced 
women. 


Without obliga- 
tion, we shall be 
glad to study any 
investment list and 
offer recommenda- 
tions. 


MRS. JACOB A. RIIS 


Bonbright & Co. 


Incorporated 
25 Nassau Street 
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Tue Woman or tHE MontTH 


Linda A. Eastman, head of the Cleveland public library system, has just been chosen 


president of the American Library Association for 1928-29, Miss Eastman, whose 






carcer is sketched on page 28, has won international recognition as a library executive 
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Painting by A. G. Warshawsky, from “Paris on Parade’. Copyright, 1925, by the Bobbs-Merrill Company 








Near the Palais de Justice, where many French women lawyers now plead their cases, Notre Dame quards the traditions of centuries 


Modern Jeanne d’ Arcs 


The War Forced French Middle-Class Women Into Wage Earning. With 
Great Pluck They Have Accepted This Revolution in Their Lives 
and Are Entering the Professions in Increasing Numbers 





66 @& ND then, you see, I had my little 
boy and no money. I got 
this position with a big 
maritime insurance office, I 

studied law going back and 

torth tour times a day on buses, and at 
night | took my examinations and was 
admitted to the bar. Because I had 
handled maritime cases and was familiar 
with maritime law, I was taken into 
the office of an old maritime lawyer of 
famous reputation. There are many 
who want to be secretary to famous 
lawyers, and few positions. I was for- 
tunate. But I have always had much 
good fortune.” 

Thus simply did one of the successful 
young lawyers of France tell the story 


ot her career. In its details it is un- 


By MiLprRep ApdAMs 


usual, for Madame Kraemer-Bach_ is 
one of the few women in the world 
with a knowledge of that particularly 
intricate and technical branch of law. 
But in its essence it is the story of most 
modern young Frenchwomen who are 
engaged in professions. Sharp necessity 
drove them to earn a living, and they 
went at the task with indomitable 
energy, a determination that over-rode 
all obstacles, and an ambition that re- 
fused to be satisfied with dead-end 
jobs. 

In the United States the entrance of 
women into professions has been a slow, 
steady drift over a course of more than 
half a century. The pioneers struggled 
through family opposition and _ social 
ostracism, and in the process they built 


5 


up a philosophy which glorified careers 
for their own sake, and which found 
spiritual satisfaction in economic inde- 
pendence. ‘Today even the conservative 
South finds it a matter for pride rather 
than dismay when the daughter of the 
house develops a wider ambition than 
the collection of masculine scalps. 

But in France matters have been very 
different. ‘There was no steady growth 
of a professional group, no bulwark of 
a philosophy, no building of a social 
tradition which would look with favor 
upon the aspirations of its daughters. 
On the contrary, all the social pressure, 
the power of the church, the efforts of 
education were directed toward marry- 
ing girls early and keeping them occu- 
pied with homes and families. Up to 
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1914 there were, outside of a few 
brilliant individualists, only the faintest 
signs of any conscious desire on the part 
of women for professional careers. 

Then came the cataclysm of the 
World War, the wholesale loss of men 
and money, the necessity of earning if 
one was to live. And suddenly wo:nen 
appeared in lawyers’ robes and chemists’ 
aprons, as the proprietors of smart 
shops, aad the secretaries of business 
men. 


N order to realize what an upheaval 
they went through, how hard it was 
for them to take the first steps, 

and what enormous strides they have 
made in the last fourteen years, one 
must remember that wage-earning, for 
Frenchwomen, has always been bound 
up with class prejudice. Peasant women 
worked in the fields, husky vegetable 
handlers wailed their wares in Les 
Halles, the midinettes sewed and sang. 

But they belonged to the lower 
classes and had to work. The wives 
of officials, of merchants, of professional 
and business men—the thousands who 
belong to the bourgeoisie—knew no such 
necessity. They were engaged in man- 
aging a home, in bearing and rearing 
children, in carrying on a_ ceaseless 
round of family visits, in entering into 
important intrigues over marriageable 
daughters and desirable  sons-in-law. 
Their lives were bound within the walls 
of their homes and 
the drawing- 
rooms of _ their 
friends, and a 
strict code pre- 
scribed their  ac- 
tions. 

There was very 
little rebellion 
against it. A few 
impatient or high- 
ly talented women 
made their way 
against the opposi- 
tion of their fam- 
ilies to a_ higher 
degree and a pro- 
fession, but they 
were notable ex- 


ceptions. 
So the war 
found middle- 


class women not 
only unprepared to 
earn a living, but 
horrified at the 
necessity. Yet 
there was nothing 
else to be done. 
“Her husband was 
killed during the 
war, she lost all her money, and she 
had to find something to do.”” That is 
the phrase, repeated over and over 
again, which explains the presence of 
middle-class women in every occupation 
from stenography to medicine. That 


French women of the lower classes have always worked. 
that they have climbed to the taxi driver’s seat 


was the necessity which made _ business 
and professional women out of ingrained 
housewives and home-makers. 

Just how many there are of them 
is a matter for calculation rather than 
ot accurate knowledge. In 1921 there 
were 276,000 women counted as_be- 
longing to the liberal professions, which 
Was a gain of seventy-five per cent over 
the figure of ten years before. What 
the 1926 census will show is a secret 
still buried in the dusty papers of the 
echoing old building on the Quai 
d’Orsay. 

Women have already made a splendid 
record, in accomplishment as well as in 
numbers. Paris boasts a Soroptimist 
Club which gives a fair cross-section of 
their myriad occupations. It subtitles 
itself “Union Professionelle Feminine,” 
and, like its sister club in the United 
States, it aims to enlist women who are 
at the tops of their respective profes- 
sions. 

As its membership list is arranged 
alphabetically according to occupation 
rather than to personal name, Madame 
Suzanne Grinberg, Avocat at the Court, 
follows directly atter Madame Jacqueline 
Marvel, artist in the painting of Howers. 
A bacteriologist, a painter of batiks, a 
manufacturer of beauty products follow 
each other in amiable accord. A pro- 


fessor of English, a professor of the 
dance, and a professor of design share 
Jeanne Lanvin, creator 


the same title. 
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But it is only since the war at the 


of gowns, precedes Madame Bouchot- 
Saupique, critic of art. 

There is an architect, a singer, there 
are teachers of many things, makers of 
jewelry and handkerchiefs, modistes, 
musicians, journalists, editors, publicists, 
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bookbinders, doctors, librarians, a sculp- 
tor, an antiquarian, a_ tragedienne, 
There is Madame Alexandrine, who js 
carrying on one of the most famous 
glove factories in France; Madame 
Simon-Bidaux, who is a_ professor of 
law, and Madame Schiff-Wertheimer, 
who is an oculist. The president of 
the club is Mlle. M. J. Bassot, whose 
work of building up a settlement has 
won her the title of the “Jane Addams 
of Paris,” and the honorary president 
is Doctor Suzanne Noel, whose work 
as a surgeon centers around the remoy- 
ing of defects and the remodeling of 
faces and bodies nearer to the desire of 
one’s heart, or the dictates of fashion- 
able beauty. 


ERHAPS the most famous of the 
younger women lawyers is Madame 
Suzanne Grinberg, whose name 
heads the membership list. Here is an 
exception to the rule of war-ordered 
careers, for she began the practice of 
law shortly before 1914, and was one 
of ten women in a class of several 
hundred men. She is a vivid, attrac- 
tive person, intensely interested in social 
and political reform, and carrying on 
two or three jobs with an energy which 
knows no tiring. Journalist and suf- 
fragist as well as barrister, she is also 
the author of an able and lively history 
of the French suffrage movement. She 
has recently been named by the Minister 
of Justice a mem- 
ber of the Com- 
mission appointed 
to study the pres- 
ent legal status of 
women in order 
that certain = in- 
equalities in the 
law may be ad- 
justed. Yet she 
disregarded the 
honors she has al- 
ready won to ex- 
plain modestly, “A 
lawyer in France 
must work all his 
life to gain fame 
and _ — distinction, 
and we have been 
in law so short a 
time that you must 
not expect much 
from us.” 
There are about 
a hundred and 
seventy - five of 
these young 
Avocats practising 
Court ot 
Paris, and how- 
ever much or little 
they may so far have accomplished, 
they certainly give the impression of 
skill and ability. You may see them 
any day the courts are in session. They 
throng the great halls and the court- 
room of that huge old building which 
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began life as the royal residence of 
Saint Louis, and now houses all the 
machines of justice from Courts of 
First Instance to the Supreme Court of 
France. Mostly bobbed of head, dis- 
tinctly attractive of face, they wear the 
great black robes of their profession, 
robes which must surely have been de- 
signed for some old man who was both 
round-shouldered and one-sided, but 
which, by very contrast with 
the slim youth of the women, 
seem to give them an added 
grace 

The young Avocats plead 
their cases and carry on their 
conferences with skill and 
decision. They are on terms 
of friendly confidence with 
judges and brother lawyers. 
And to the grim old building 
which has known King and 
Commune, fire and terror, and 
justice in many guises, they 
give an air of humanity that 
is distinctly refreshing. 

There is no such center for 
the other professional women, 
and one must hunt them out 
in homes and offices over the 
length and breadth of the 
leafy city. Madame Alice La 
Maziére, for example, lives 
beyond the city gates in 
Neuilly, in an apartment 
which has the three real ne- 
cessities of life—books, sun- 
shine and comfortable chairs. 
A journalist by profession, 
she wears the slim red ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor for 





her work of social reform. 
Candidate one year in the 
municipal elections, she 


helped to stage a demonstra- 
tion which brought suffrage 
very much to the front in 
public discussion. She is work- 
ing at present on a plan de- 
signed to change the method 
of handling vagrant children 
—a branch of social work in 
which France is still behind the United 
States. 

Journalism is a favorite occupation 
among French women. Even _ those 
whose major interests lie elsewhere are 
apt to be found writing for magazines or 
newspapers or one of the many journals 
of opinion with which France abounds. 
Madame Kraemer-Bach, for example, in 
addition to her law practice, is editing a 
Magazine whose purpose is to spread 
among women a knowledge of the laws 
with which they must reckon—laws 
about the guardianship of children, the 
inheriting and disposing of money, laws 
governing business conflicts—the whole 
legal domain which is like a new and 
puzzling world to women come blinking 
out from the sheltered security of pre- 
war life. 

Mademoiselle Louise Weiss calls her- 





women of France. 


self an editor and nothing else, but she 
has been the director of a hospital, the 
founder of a refugee home, an investiga- 
tor into war camps, seething countries, 
and typhus zones, a traveler and an au- 
thor. 

Above all, she is an expert on 
many phases of international affairs. She 
is the managing editor of “L’Europe 
Nouvelle,” a magazine which in her own 
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words is “a sort of unofficial journal of 
the League of Nations.” 

A large, brisk, blonde person, with 
tremendous energy, a restless mind, and 
an absolute certainty in the correctness 
of her own beliefs, she is devoting her 
magazine to what she calls the “Science 
of Peace.” In its interest she published 
official documents and treaties of various 
kinds, she has traveled all over Europe 
and through the United States, and has 
made the personal acquaintance of gov- 
ernment heads in the most important 
countries. She has to an amazing de- 
gree the qualities of energy, ability, and 
absolute assurance that are so marked in 
many successful French women. 

The very latest profession to be 
opened is that of diplomacy. “Open” is 
perhaps too strong a word, for while the 
outer gates have been thrown wide with 


She is a lawyer and a journalist 
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a truly Gallic flourish, they lead only 
into a long empty hallway, whose im- 
portant inner doors are still barred. 
Thanks to the new presidential decree, 
women may fill clerkships on the Quai 
d'Orsay, and after some complicated 
laws are changed they may aspire to 
higher offices. But at the present time 
the positions of vice-consul, consul, secre- 
tary of the embassy, and so on up, have 
certain requirements such as 
military service which put 
them entirely out of the reach 
of women. 

Technical positions are at- 
tracting only a small number 
of women. Those, too, are 
often an aftermath of the war, 
which opened to women the 
lower technical schools and 
then the great Ecole Central 
des Arts et Manufactures. 
There are a few women in 
physics and chemistry, some in 
applied arts, but they are still 
mostly in the laboratory stage, 
and have not yet become 
young Madame Curies. 

It is very easy to become so 
absorbed in the work of pro- 
fessional women, so captivated 
by their pluck and their very 
real accomplishments that the 
past seems dead, and the fu- 
ture clear and open ahead of 


them. But to think thus 
would mean to forget the 
spirit of the country. There 


never was a place where his- 
tory and tradition were more 
alive in the present. Paris 
streets are thronged with the 
ghosts of ancient courts, of the 
Terror, the Commune, the 
Empire, just as truly as with 
merchants and manufacturers, 
artists and Americans. It is 
impossible to forget traditions, 
and French women cannot dis- 
regard the pull of customs so 
recently discarded. 

Some of them are very hap- 
py in their professions, and are deter- 


World 
Madame Suzanne Grinberg is outstanding among the younger 


mined that their daughters shall be 
trained as a sort of safety measure 
against future catastrophe. They are 


very practical about careers, regarding 
them as a means of self-protection rather 
than dowering them, as many of us are 
prone to do, with mystical and meta- 
physical attributes. 

Others are frankly regretful that cir- 
cumstances forced the issue. “We 
work only because we have to,” said a 
clever young bi-lingual private secretary. 
“Take Miss X., for example,” naming 
an American who is making a business 
success for herself in Paris life. “She 
had money when she came to Paris. She 
must have had, for she had an automo- 
bile. Yet she went to work, and built 
a business, and she is having a great suc- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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REPUBLICAN 


N looking over the course of the 
last seven years, it is not any one 
achievement or, for that matter, 
any number of achievements that 
are impressive, but, rather, the 

fundamental soundness of the program 
considered in its entirety. Though there 
have, of course, been fluctuations, the 
consolidated curve of the course of gov- 
ernment has moved steadily in the right 
direction. 

We have established in Washington 
a remarkably smooth running, efficient 
national administration. We have trans- 
formed economy from a campaign catch- 
word into a principle of government. 
Favored by circumstances in the field of 
public finance, we have made a record 
that will stand as a monument to the 
man who has controlled and directed our 
fiscal policies. We have developed an 
obscure department of government into 
one of the greatest agencies for promot- 
ing industrial efficiency at home and our 
commerce abroad. From chaos we have 
outlined a clean-cut, definite, foreign 
policy, understood and supported at 
home, and understood and_ respected 
abroad. We have settled the trouble- 
some problem of foreign debts, in accord- 
ance with certain definite principles 
which were by no means ungenerous. 
Under the American system of protec- 
tion, we have built up an unrivalled 
scale of wages and standard of living, 
created a vast market of unequaled pur- 
chasing power, primarily for our own 
people, but at the same time of incal- 
culable benefit to the world as a reser- 
voir of liquid capital and a field for the 
expansion of world trade. We have not 
created prosperity—no government does 
that—but we have made free the forces 
that make prosperity possible. 

That the Administration has certainly 
made good here, is best attested by the 
fact that the finances both of the govern- 
ment and of the country are in sound 
condition; the public debt has been re- 
duced to manageable proportions; the 
taxes have been lowered on three suc- 
cessive occasions, and the Administration 
has recommended that they be reduced 
a fourth time: commodity prices are 
fairly stable; and during the last three 
or four years the country has enjoyed 
a period of great prosperity. 

We have come a long way from the 
state of wartime taxation, which ob- 
tained on March 4, 1921, when the pres- 
ent Republican Administration began its 
task. Though hostilities had ceased over 
two years before, the government com- 
mitments were still running at wartime 
levels. The new Administration had 


pledged itself to a policy of drastic econ- 
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omy. Its first act, in carrying out that 
policy, was to provide, by legislative en- 
actment on June 10, 1921, for the estab- 
lishment of a Budget System, under 
which the government’s spending de- 
partments have been organized and great 
reductions in expenditures effected. 

Its next act, in carrying out its policy 
of economy, was to cut down, wherever 
possible, the enormous carrying charges 
of the debt. Reductions in taxes obvi- 
ously were dependent on reductions in 
expenditures, and one of the most direct 
and effective methods of keeping down 
expenditures was to reduce the sums paid 
each year as interest charges on the 
public debt. In the ten years since our 
entry into the war, in 1917, this country 
has paid out in interest charges the stu- 
pendous sum of over eight billion dol- 
lars. One of the main fiscal policies 
steadfastly pursued by two Republican 
Administrations has been the reduction 
of the national debt. The wisdom of 
this policy has been amply demonstrated, 
and its soundness is today almost uni- 
versally accepted by the country. 

In 1921, with prosperity at a low ebb, 
and financial conditions both public and 
private thoroughly disorganized, it was 
not unnatural that the government 
credit should suffer. In 1921 Liberty 
Bonds were selling below par, in spite 
of the 414 per cent interest rate which 
they bore. As the economic health of 
the country was restored, and the fiscal 
affairs of the government were put in 
order, there was a rapid improvement 
in the government credit, and today 
government 4% per cent twenty-year 
bonds are selling at a premium of $15.00 
a hundred. The Treasury Department 
was not slow to avail itself of the new 
and favorable conditions. From March, 
1921, to September of this year, over 
eleven billion dollars of high interest- 
bearing securities will have been retired 
or refunded into securities bearing a 
lower rate of interest. In 1921, the 


average rate of interest on our public 
debt was 4.29 per cent. On January 
Ist, last, it was 3.88 per cent. ; 

During the last seven years the public 
debt has been reduced from $23,979,- 
000,000 on March 31, 1921, to $18- 
050,000,000 on January 31, 1928, or 
a total reduction of nearly six billion 
dollars. By reason of this decrease in 
the debt, accompanied as it was by the 
lowering of the interest rate due to suc- 
cessive refunding operations, there has 
been effected a saving in interest pay- 
ments of not less than $275,000,000 an- 


nually. 


debt there has proceeded a steady 
reduction in taxes. The Admin- 
istration has lost no opportunity to urge 
that taxes be reduced so far as might be 
warranted by the condition of the reve- 
nues, with the result that this Admin- 
istration can show the unprecedented 
record of three sweeping tax reduction 
measures within a period of six years. 
Within that period the Federal tax per 
capita has been cut in half, having been 
reduced from $45.23 in 1921 to $27.17 
in 1926. How greatly the average man 
has benefited can be readily demon- 
strated. Take the case of a married man 
without dependents, having an earned in- 
come of $4,000 a year. His income tax 
under the 1918 Act was $120. Under 
the present Revenue Law it is $5.63. 
It is not necessary to claim that the 
government has been responsible for the 
results above described. It is enough 
praise for the policies of any government 
to be able to say that they have not 
been inconsistent with or interposed any 
barrier to the attainment of such results. 
This is particularly so when it can be 
demonstrated that both in the domestic 
and the foreign field the attitude of the 
government has ever been helpful, due 
to the basic soundness of its fiscal and 
economic policies. 


A LONG with the retirement of the 
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By Mrs. J. BorDEN HARRIMAN 
National Committeewoman from the District of Columbia 


The JOURNAL invited the women of the major political parties to 


present campaign issues in a monthly page. 


This article is authorized 


by the Democratic National Committee 


HE preoccupation of the Re- 

publican party with the inter- 

ests of the comparatively few 

people of great wealth, and the 

concern of the Democratic party 
for the welfare of the people as a whole, 
are clearly exemplified in the records 
of the two parties in regard to the ques- 
tion of taxation and tax reduction since 
the World War. As representatives of 
the minority party the Democrats in 
Congress have not had the privilege dur- 
ing the past eight years of formulating 
and carrying into effect bills regulating 
the taxes of the country; but they have 
had the privilege of trying to write their 
own beliefs and desires into the tax bills 
presented by the Republicans, and in do- 
ing this they have been remarkably suc- 
cessful and have accomplished a fine and 
constructive piece of work. It is an in- 
teresting fact that in the three revenue 
bills passed by Congress since the war 
every provision giving relief to the 
smaller and general taxpayers was 
brought about by means of Democratic 
amendments to the Republican Commit- 
tee bills. 

During and immediately after the war 
the taxes in this country, as in every 
other belligerent nation, were set at a 
rate high enough to meet the emergency 
needs of a government at war and con- 
siderably higher than was necessary in 
time of peace. The two Democrats who 
held the office of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from 1918 to March, 1921, Carter 
Glass and David Houston, both advo- 
cated drastic reduction of taxes and both 
made specific recommendations which 
Were incorporated in President Wilson’s 
message to Congress in 1919. That 


Congress, however, was under the con- 
trol of a Republican majority, and the 
majority refused to frame or pass a tax 
reduction bill and deliberately main- 
tained the taxes at the war level until 
after the inauguration of a Republican 
President in 1921. 





The first tax reduction bill, therefore, 
was passed in November, 1921, by a 
Congress overwhelmingly Republican. 
The chief purpose and effect of this bill 
was to reduce the higher surtaxes, af- 
fecting the great corporations and the 
individual taxpayers of great wealth, 
and the only relief that was given the 
smaller taxpayers was an exemption of 
$500 to the heads of families. Amend- 
ment after amendment was offered by 


the Democrats, seeking to reduce below- 


the war level the taxes on incomes from 
$5,000 to $15,000, but these were in 
every case defeated by the Republican 
majority. 


UT the tax reduction bill of 1924 
provides an even clearer example 
of the traditional réle of the two 

parties. The so-called “Mellon Plan,” 
which was advanced by the Republicans, 
continued to deal almost entirely with 
the higher surtaxes, leaving the great 
masses of the taxpayers with only the 
most insignificant relief from the bur- 
den of taxation. The outstanding pro- 
posal of this much-advertised plan was 
the reduction of the rate on the largest 
incomes from 50 to 25 per cent, and a 
disproportionately small reduction on 
the smaller incomes. To the man with 
an income of $5,000,000, for instance, 
the Mellon plan would have saved more 
than $1,300,000, but the saving to 1,666 
persons with an annual income of $3,- 
000, totalling $5,000,000 for the 1,666, 
would have amounted to only $25,000. 
Under this plan more money would 
have been saved to one taxpayer with 
an income of $100,000 than would have 
been saved to sixty taxpayers with in- 
comes of $10,000 each. 

The Democratic substitute for the 
Mellon plan was the Garner-Simmons 
plan, and under the able leadership of 
Representative Garner and _ Senator 
Simmons, this plan was, with some 
amendments, enacted into law. 





DEMOCRATIC - 


N idea of the effect of the Garn- 
er-Simmons tax reduction bill 
and the purpose and principles 

back of it may be gained from the state- 
ment that although it reduced the higher 
surtax rate from 50 to 40 per cent, it 
still brought a greater reduction of taxes 
to 6,656,067 taxpayers than the Mellon 
plan would have done if it had been 
carried into effect. The idea that was 
persistently spread by the Republican 
press in 1924 that the Democratic party 
was fighting tax reduction scarcely has 
its equal for absurdity in view of the 
real facts. The Democratic party was 
only fighting a plan to relieve a few ex- 
tremely rich corporations and individuals 
at the expense of the vast, majority of the 
taxpayers, who were being called upon 
to bear a disproportionate part of the 
burden of taxation. The Democratic 
plan that was enacted into law provided 
for a greater reduction in all incomes up 
to $65,000 a year than the Mellon plan 
would have done, and even in the higher 
brackets brought a considerable reduc- 
tion of the then existing rates. 

In regard to the tax bill of 1926 the 
same struggle went on, between the Re- 
publican wish to benefit the few and the 
Democratic desire to benefit the many. 
Although the Republican majority re- 
duced the surtax rate from 40 to 20 per 
cent, the Democrats succeeded in putting 
into the bill provisions for reductions in 
the smaller and middle brackets, in- 
creased exemptions for single persons 
and for heads of families. It is esti- 
mated that the Democratic features of 
the 1926 bill exempted 2,000,000 small 
taxpayers from the payment of income 
taxes, and reduced or equalized the tax 
burden of the great class of moderate 
sized incomes, such as professional men, 
small bankers, merchants and _ business 
men. 

That the Democratic insistence upon 
as large a reduction as governmental 
finances would stand, has been right, 
and the Republican attempt to curtail 
the amount of reduction has been wrong, 
is proved by the fact that year after year 
immense surpluses pile up in the Treas- 
ury, and it is as obvious today as it was 
immediately after the war that the gov- 
ernment is collecting more revenue than 
it needs. Tax reduction, therefore, is 
again receiving the consideration of Con- 
gress, with the two parties taking their 
traditional positions, the Democrats ad- 
vocating a generous reduction on the ba- 
sis of the estimated surplus, fairly and 
equably distributed all down the line; 
the Republicans holding out for a small- 
er reduction concentrated largely upon 
the interests of the wealthy. 
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The sea-dumping plan—a relic of sanitation’s dark ages—is the method New York still uses to dispose of a large part of its garbage 


Making the Best of 


Garbage 


“The Ladies” of Charleston, West Virginia, Made Their Town Disposal 
Plant a Show Place. Other Women May Be Looking for Suggestions 


for the Solution of the Garbage Nutsance. 


By FRANCES DrEwry MCMULLEN 


66 HERE goes that telephone nagging power. Unless the garbage 
again!” First, Mrs. Upthe- man comes when expected, unless the 


avenue wants to know why collection and disposal systems are past 
the ashes haven’t been col- reproach, the citizen is moved to speak. 
lected from her street; And since in many cities the question of 
then Mrs. Downthealley reports 
homeless newspapers blowing 
about the gutter; and presently 
Mrs. Sidestreet calls up to object 
to drippings left in the wake of 
the city dump cart. All day long 
conversations harp on_ cabbage 
leaves and tomato peels, on old tin 
cans and bottles. Needless to ex- 
plain, the scene is any ordinary 
American city; the telephone is 
that of its refuse-handling force. 
The garbage problem presses 
wherever communities have grown 
into municipalities, and in many 
places where they have hardly 
progressed that far, and usually 
it presses on such tender spots in 
the city’s anatomy as to call forth 
a ceaseless complaining outcry. 
Only occasionally does the average 
citizen have need of the _fire- 
fighter or the uniformed arm of = 


rd iy but garbage is with him The furnace room of the smokeless, odorless 
day by day and the matter has incinerator at Charleston, West Virginia 





Here Are Some 


garbage disposal is taken all too casually, 
complaining has become second nature. 

One is safe in asserting that there 
is no such thing as perfect garbage 
handling. No municipality may relax 
vigilance and resourcefulness in 
this respect. But some solutions 
to the problem have been advanced 
that work out with generally 
satisfactory results, and those cities 
that have hit upon them _ have 
largely heaved off the garbage 
burden. 

How to take refuse away from 
the discarder’s door in the speed- 
iest, most inconspicuous way; how 
to haul it through the streets 
without annoying the passerby; 
how to get rid of it finally with- 
out creating nuisance; and how 
to achieve all of this without pro- 
voking the taxpayer’s squeal—that 
is the problem. In answer to it 
are visions of neatly packed motor 
trucks, carefully covered over, 
whisking the unpleasant accumula- 
tion out of reach of nose and eyes; 
of odorless, orderly destruction 
plants, as inviting as the kitchen 
of a model housewife ; of neat land 
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fills where ashes only are used to make 
roadways and lots. Some cities are now 
approximating this vision in one respect 
or another; but too many rickety, leaky 
old collection carts remain to litter the 
streets they purport to clear, too many 
unsightly dump heaps putrefy the air 
and infest the neighborhood with flies 
and rats; too many piled up scows dis- 
gorge their contents into waters that 
only bear the stuff back to shore. 


HUNDRED pictures might be 

sketched of various garbage hand- 

ling measures and each would 
tell a story significant as an example 
to consider for imitation or avoidance. 
Much might be learned abroad. Long 
ago, the disposal plant at Feurth, near 
Nuremberg, Germany, for instance, and 
that at Rotterdam, embowered them- 
selves in fruit trees and flowers, and 
visitors to the plants picked roses and 
strawberries in the garden. Long ago, 
too, the dump cart appeared in Zurich 
as a neat metal-covered wagon, in the 
top of which are little openings, cov- 
ered with slides, upon which the gar- 
bage cans, also covered with slides, fit 
snugly when inverted. When the cans 
are in place in this type of wagon, the 
slides are removed and the transfer is 
made entirely under cover. The ap- 
proved European practice is mixed col- 
lection of ashes and garbage. The 
moisture from the garbage keeps down 
the dust from the ashes, and the ashes 
contribute lye and potash, which pre- 
serve the garbage from decay for a 
time, making it comparatively odorless, 
and rendering it poisonous to pests that 
generally breed in dumps. The power 
given off by the burning of this material 
is used in Rotterdam not only to op- 
erate and light the plant, but also to 
run the entire trolley system of the city. 
And in Feurth the garbage plant sells 
its excess power to the gas works next 


New service. 
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This park-like bit of land by the riverside was created AFTER Charleston built the 


incinerator whose chimney rises above the trees on the opposite bank 


door. The residue after burning is com- 
monly used for filling, road building 
and making flagging and pipes. It is 
only fair to remember, though, that 
garbage in Europe is less troublesome 
than in America because of the compara- 
tive absence of watermelons, other 
melons and corn, which, with their high 
percentage of water, are the curse of any 
incineration plant. 

Interesting advances have been made 
in this country. The creation at 
Sausalito, California, of Garbage Park, 
jutting out into San Francisco Bay, is 
an effort to make garbage more respect- 
able. (sarbage Park exists as an as- 
sembling point for Oakland’s garbage to 
be disposed of by the reprehensible 
method of sea dumping, but a forward 
step was made, at least, when the load- 
ing station was turned from a_ rank 
dump into a luxuriant garden spot, and 
the fragrance of blossoms was introduced 
to counteract the garbage stench. Miami 
Beach, also a sea-dumping city, has de- 





The same view that is shown in the picture above, BEFORE Charleston installed its 
7 It is a familiar sight still on the outskirts of many cities 


vised a way to make the loading, at any 
rate, less obnoxious, by means of an elec- 
tric conveyor covered with an arch of 
sheet metal in place of the usual grab 
bucket. At Miami Beach garbage cans 
are municipally owned, the collectors 
taking away the filled cans and replac- 
ing them with empty ones. 


ALT LAKE CITY presents 
splendid roads that have been built 
of rubbish. The material is leveled 

by means of a drag—stoves, baby car- 
riages and bedsteads being placed by 
hand. The dump is then rolled with a 
fifteen-ton steel roller, which crushes 
everything in the heap and so smashes 
the stuff that it packs even more easily 
than dirt as a foundation for a screened 
gravel surface. 

Motorization in many cities has been 
the answer to the collection question. 
When Los Angeles got its own motor 
collection to replace the service of pri- 
vate contractors, it was estimated that 
$25,000 a year was saved. Dissatisfac- 
tion with dilapidated old wagons, the 
high cost of hiring them and the increas- 
ing length of hauls to the dumps led 
Chicago, too, to motorization a_ few 
For disposal, the sanitary fill 
has proved _ satisfactory—in _ Seattle, 
Washington, for instance. The garbage 
mixed with rubbish is deposited in three- 
toot layers and covered with some 
porous but light-excluding material 
under which it quickly oxidizes. By this 
means Seattle has turned gullies into 
playgrounds and building sites. The 
method is one often used by small cities 
unable to afford incineration and situated 
in regions where winter freezing will 
not prevent activity of the bacteria 
necessary to the process; but the sanitary 
fill must be managed with the greatest 
care. 

The municipal piggery is another way 
used to get rid of kitchen wastes. Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, has long had one, 


years ago. 
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keeping as many as five thousand swine. 
The hogs, in such cases, are treated with 
serum to immunize them to cholera and 
other diseases; then they are gradually 
broken in to the garbage diet, which is 
fed to them on platforms kept separate 
from the model sleeping quarters, with 
their beds of clean, dry shavings. Some 
cities ship their garbage to private hog 
ranches near by. The feeding method 
of disposal, however, is generally open 
to attack. 

Incineration, on the other hand, is 
constantly gaining ground. Many com- 
munities have found it economical 
enough to be practical, and in any case 
it is conceded to be by far the most 
sanitary method. Because of this great 
advantage many municipalities are not 
deterred by the expense, which may be 
offset in part, it has been demonstrated, 
by utilizing the excess steam for power 
and the residue for land fills. Ashes 
from burnt garbage often contain a high 
percentage of potash, valuable as fertili- 
zer. Reduction of garbage in sealed 
tanks with condensers, creating no 
nuisance and producing remuneration in 
salable grease, is practiced in several 
larger cities with profit. 


O go into the details of all these 

systems is beyond the bounds of 

practicability in the space available; 
hence we select only two examples, one 
from the bottom and one from the top 
of the scale that rises toward satisfac- 
tory -solution ot the problem. The 
higher picture takes the reader to the 
Middle West and the shores of Lake 
Michigan, to a city with a_ system 
recommended for its efficiency by ex- 
perienced engineers—the city of Mil- 
waukee. The other. picture carries us 
to the Atlantic seaboard, to the largest 
city in the country—New York. 

New York’s method of garbage dis- 
posal paints its own repellent picture 
on the bathing beaches of Long Island 
and New _ Jersey. In summer _ the 
incoming tide bears on its bosom sam- 





ples of the city’s menu of days before, 
and the outgoing tide leaves a fringe of 
celery tops and cereal boxes on the 


shore. New York dumps its garbage at 
sea. This manner of disposal marks 
some advance over that in_ practice 
eighty odd years ago when Dickens, 


visiting this country, remarked on the 
pigs that wandered about the streets, 
filling the joint office of collector and 
disposer. Nevertheless, the sea-dump- 
ing plan is looked upon as a survival of 
sanitation’s dark ages. Almost forty 
years ago Congress made the practice of 
dumping at sea illegal. Yet New York, 
under special dispensation, still manages 
to use the ocean for such purposes. 


UT it is only fair to explain 
that this picture takes in only 
part of the city. Of the five 
boroughs that constitute Greater New 
York, those of Richmond and Queens, 
independently of the Depart- 


acting 
ment of Street Cleaning of New 
York, incinerate all their garbage. 


It is to the boroughs of Manhattan, 


Bronx and Brooklyn that the offense. 


of sea dumping must be charged. Their 
problem, of course, looms in huge pro- 
portions. Nowhere are people so thickly 


packed together. The area to be 
covered is some 140 square miles, 
with a population of five millions 


and a half. Approximately 5,400 tons 
of rubbish and garbage must be col- 
lected every day. For this Herculean 
labor the city has some of the best ob- 
tainable equipment: hundreds of motor 
dumpers with capacity of two to seven 
a half tons and more than a thousand 
horse-drawn steel dump-carts and trucks 
provided with canvas covers and rules 
for their use. But not all the collecting 
is done by the department—some is done 


under special permit—and the New 


Yorker is sadly familiar with the open 
wagon littering the street as it goes its 
nauseous way. 

It is not collection, though, so much 
as disposal, that has 


brought down 
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upon New York charges of pro- 
crastination and inertia. A glimpse of 
the system may be had by any traveler 
on the river who watches the filthy 
scows being towed out to sea. A close- 
up may be had on the dumping wharves, 
where the dust is so thick that even the 
struggling little garden of the watch- 
man turns a sickly gray. The stench 
warns visitors off, but the investigator 
stifles his senses and goes on, to make 
acquaintance with the little-known call- 
ing of professional dump-picker. Every 
year the city lets the contract to some 
captain of the salvage industry to pick 
the waterfront dumps and landfills of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. The em- 
ployees of these contractors are called 
“trimmers,” since their official function 
is to pack and arrange the contents of 
the scows to avoid shifting and spilling, 
but in the performance of this duty they 
take time to appropriate any valuables 
they may find. The results of their 
labors may be seen in the piles of old 
hats, old shoes, old pasteboard boxes, 
old bottles and twisted iron bedsteads, 
which they assemble beneath the whart 
for their employer to truck off. 


JEW YORK’S Street Cleaning 
Department has not reached 
this twenty-eighth year of the 

twentieth century without being af- 
fected by the incinerating idea. It 
possesses two plants, where 350 tons 
of rubbish and 450 tons of garbage are 
destroyed daily. A third under con- 
struction will be put in operation in 
July. But these take care of relatively 
a small percentage of the refuse and 
conditions within them are far from 
ideal. Some of the rubbish and ashes 
are taken by the carts to landfills, where 
the inflammable material adds to the 
fire hazard; and the rest, with some 
eighty-five per cent of the garbage, is 
loaded by means of grab buckets and by 
hand on deck scows and floating side 
or bottom dumpers. Most of the scows 
(Continued on page 35) 


This is the way Milwaukee disposes of its refuse—by the trail system of collection, followed by incineration 
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When a member of the personnel department comes to call at one’s dwelling, matrimony will out 


When Mrs. Is Miss 


When Married Women Go Into the Business World They Often 
Take Off Their Wedding Rings. Why? Employers 


and Employees Offer Various Explanations 


O we told the girls,” he said— 
this personnel director of a 
large business organization— 
“that we wanted to know who 
was married and who was 

single. We told them that it would 
not prejudice us against them one way 
or the other, but that we wanted to 
know the truth. And the number of 
married women on the payroll jumped 
from ten to fifty.” 

“Why had they been keeping it a 
secret?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” he said; “that’s what 
I would like to ask you.” 

Why, indeed? Why do married 
women in business so frequently “pass” 
for single? I asked numerous people— 
married women, single women, heads of 
employment agencies, personnel  di- 
rectors, ‘“‘bosses” and received numer- 
Gus answers, largely contradictory. 

“Employers are prejudiced against 
married women,’ young matrons in 


business have told me over and over. 
“We have no objection to married 

Women,” employers declared benignly 

again and again—the truth lying, of 


By ConsTANCE MARSHALL 


Illustration by Helen E. Hokinson 


course, somewhere midway between. 
Some employers are decidedly opposed 
to married women, and some decidedly 
approve of them and a good many more 
are so vague upon the subject that all 
they can say when questioned is that 
they “have no policy—merely meet each 
situation as it arises.” 

Yet they all agreed, heads of banks 
and trust companies and department 
stores and manufacturing plants, that 
married women had tried to deceive 
them—tried to pass for single when they 
were not. Some of these employers 
smiled about it and some were puzzled 
and some were hurt. Most of them, to 
tell the truth, felt injured. They re- 
garded it very seriously, not as an inno- 
cent deception but as a very real breach 
of faith. 

“T had a woman in my office for 
years,” one employer told me, “a very 
superior type of woman whom I trusted 
implicitly. One day she was killed in 
an accident and I discovered that she 
had been married during most of the 
time that she had been in my employ. 
During all these years she had never 


failed to take off her wedding ring when 
she came to work, always talked in all 
discussions that arose in the office from 
the point of view of a single woman 
and posed painstakingly as something 
that she was not. Don’t you think,” he 
asked, “that my memory of that woman 
would be sweeter if she had trusted me 
—her employer—enough to tell me the 
truth about herself?” 

Many other women keep their secret 
less successfully—it creeps out before 
death divulges it. Banks and other 
financial houses which bond their em- 
ployees delve so deeply into the private 
lives of their employees that it is a crafty 
woman who can keep her wedding ring 
a secret. When a member of the per- 
sonnel department comes to call at one’s 
dwelling matrimony will out—usually 
to the grief of the culprit, for at least 
two big banking organizations in the 
metropolis immediately discharge all 
women who have misrepresented their 
marital status, not because they object 
to their marriage but because they can- 
not forgive the deception. In the multi- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The Botanical Gardens in their luxuriant spring attire make a lovely frame for the distant white dome of the Capitol 


WASHINGTON PACKS UP 


Congressional Wheels Whir in the Closing Days of the Session, 
While the Merry Game of Predicting Presidential 
Nominees Goes On Unceasingly 


May 21, 1928. 

66 F what use,” your Recorder 

of Washington events 

naively asked the Editor, 

“to write about all these 

political  prognostications, 
speculations and anticipations? A month 
from now we'll know who is nominated. 
A year from now we'll know who is 
elected.” 

“But everybody is so interested,” in- 
sisted the Editor. ‘‘Washington is the 
center of politics; we all want to know 
what they are saying there.”’ 

Reflecting, then, that one guess is as 
good as another and that the political 
forecast of one day can be firmly denied 
the next with no harm done, I report 
that here in Washington “they” are say- 
ing that the June conventions are sewed 
up for Herbert Hoover and Alfred F. 
Smith. There is a reason for the con- 
fident smile on the broad face of Mr. 
Hoover in a recent picture for roto- 


By CATHERINE I. HACKET?Y 


gravure production, showing the Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Hoover with the family 
dog in an intimate group posed in the 
garden behind their S Street home. 
And feature articles about the person- 
ality of Mrs. Smith are blooming in all 
the popular magazines. 

In the next breath one must in all 
honesty note the continued existence of 
the draft-Coolidge movement, centering 
chiefly in New York state and_ in 
shadowy corners of the lounges adjoining 
the Senate chamber, to which senators 
retire for relaxation following a_ hard 
afternoon reading newspapers and chat- 
ting pleasantly in the chamber. One 
reads of the Indiana primaries in one 
newspaper as “Hoover Setback in In- 
diana Result” with convincing reasons 
for that interpretation, and equally con- 
vincing reasons in another. for believing 
that ““Hoover’s Chances Are L ndimmed 
by Indiana Primary.” Then from a 
friend attending the annual convention 


of the Chamber of Commerce one hears 
that there is considerable sentiment in 
that body for Charles Gates Dawes as 
“the business man’s candidate—he gets 
things done.” 

So it is all a rather jolly and sporting 
occupation, this predicting nominees in 
Washington. But here and there, even 
among the Big Guns of the parties, Is 4 
sneaking suspicion that this year those 
Big Guns are less potent than usual, and 
that out in innumerable country stores, 
on the porches of Main Street homes, in 
political study clubs and town meetings 
of a thousand villages are to be decided 
the issues and personalities of the cam- 
paign. Frank Lowden voiced the secret 
fears of many Republicans when he de- 


clared that the G. O. P. has a hard 
fight on its hands and that it ts all- 


important to select a Republican nom- 
inee who can gather in the votes, not 
only in the big political centers ot the 
East, but in the uncertain regions of the 
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West and South. The farm vote, the 
woman's vote, the prohibition vote, are 
hard to prediet. Therefore do the Big 
Guns keep their ears closer to the 
ground than usual; therefore are we 
forced to admit “‘perhaps we don’t know 
it all in Washington.” 

That Governor Smith will receive the 
Democratic nomination appears at this 
moment to be as certain as that Mr. 
Harry Sinclair will never go to jail. 
Mr. Hoover has still some hurdles to 
take, chief of which is overcoming the 
belief of certain groups in the farm dis- 
tricts that the Coolidge administration, 
on whose accomplishments he stands, has 
“done them dirt,” and that Lowden is 
the Man to Save the Farmer. They 
may not understand the economics of the 
equalization fee, but Mr. Coolidge and 
Secretary Hoover both oppose the only 
farm relief measure Congress has been 
able to offer, and they are resentful. 
Thus Mr. Lowden declares; thus, too, 
declares the farm bloc in Congress. 

It shows our feverish state that even 
Secretary Mellon’s simple statement 
“Mr. Hoover seems to come closest to 
the standard that we have set for this 
high office” was variously interpreted: 
(1) as a clear indication that Pennsyl- 
vania’s seventy-nine delegates headed by 
Mr. Mellon would be delivered to Sec- 
retary Hoover at Kansas City; (2) that 
Secretary Mellon is purposely keeping 
his delegates uninstructed and himself 
unbound by pledges until he sees how 
things shape up at the convention; (3) 
that he still believes there is a chance 
that President Coolidge, his first prefer- 
ence for Republican nominee, will be 
forced by a deadlock to accept the nomi- 
nation and that the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation will then be solidly behind him; 
and (4) that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was but paying a pleasant compli- 
ment to his fellow Cabinet officer. 


A Political Riddle 


R. MELLON never seems to 

get over his pained surprise that 

newspaper correspondents spec- 
ulate over the meaning of such a state- 
ment, which ‘means just what it pur- 
ports to mean.” Well—if Mr. Mellon 
thinks Hoover is the best man, why did 
he not say he would support him for the 
nomination and why did he not pledge 
the Pennsylvania delegates to Hoover? 
No answer. The Secretary puffed his 
small black cigarettes, gazed out over 
the blossoming flowers in the Treasury 
gardens, and declared that the spring 
weather was very nice and Republican 
prosperity is continuing with “only a 
few weak spots such as are to be ex- 
pected here and there.” 

It is generally believed that the un- 
communicative and shrinking guardian 
of the nation’s finances and the Pennsyl- 
vania delegates will play a leading part 
in the Republican convention. Hoover's 


backers claim about 450 of the 1,089 
delegates; about 500 votes are scattered 
among the opponents. Pennsylvania’s 
seventy-nine _uninstructed _—_ delegates 
assume large importance, and add the 
element of suspense to convention pro- 
ceedings. 


Andrew Mellon, Politician? 


HOSE who come in contact with 

Mr. Mellon find it difficult to vis- 

ualize him as a potent political 
leader. He appears before Congressional 
committees in a painful state of agitation 
and hesitancy. He lives a secluded life 
in his Massachusetts Avenue apartment, 
surrounded by one of the best art collec- 
tions in the country, and dutifully ap- 
pears at state functions. He shuns 
calls from excited Congressmen seeking 
his views on this or that piece of legisla- 
tion. He grows sadly bewildered, 
mildly indignant, when newspapers fea- 
ture, with what he considers undue 
prominence and occasional inaccuracy, 
his casual comments on national affairs. 

Some metamorphosis must take place 
in him when he goes up to Philadelphia. 
There, we understand, that artistic, 
nervous hand holds firmly the tangled 
skein of state politics. One of our most 
enigmatic and interesting public officials, 
Mr. Mellon; some one ought to write a 
good book about him one of these days. 

As an example of good-natured sub- 
mission to the voice of the Sovereign 
People, Senator “Teapot Dome” 
Walsh’s withdrawal from the pre-con- 
vention presidential contest is notable in 
these days of the vitriolic denunciations 
and self-glorification inherent in a cam- 
paign. His letter to his California man- 
ager withdrawing his name from the 
contest was the gesture of a gentleman 
gracefully acknowledging defeat: 
“Whatever hopes might have been in- 
dulged that in certain contingencies the 
Houston convention might deem it wise 
to make me its nominee, they can no 
longer be reasonably entertained . 
the result of the primary in California 
quite clearly indicates that the Demo- 
crats desire Governor Smith as _ their 
candidate.” That little matter attended 
to, the Senator from Montana returned 
to his study of the evidence in the Senate 
committee investigation of the Conti- 
nental Trading Company. 

Over to Senator Jim Reed’s office 
hurried the political writers. Graceful 
submission was decidedly not in the air 
here. The Senator, according to one 
present at the interview, shouted: “TI 
only wish Senator Walsh had arrived at 
his conclusion before he had muddied 
the waters by entering the California 
primary. I shall go on with the contest. 
: I entered this contest because I 
believe someone representing Jeffersonian 
Democracy and devoted to the cleansing 
of Washington ought to be willing to 
undertake the task.” Governor Smith, 


- 
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it will be recalled, once publicly declared 
that “every official action should be 
tested by the principles of Jeffersonian 
Democracy.” Perhaps there are differ- 
ent grades of that democracy, or Mr. 
Reed thinks Governor Smith has not 
been sufficiently denunciatory over poli- 
tical corruption some years back. 

The weakness of his attitude is that 
few voters now believe there is so very 
much “cleansing” to be done in Wash- 
ington. The oil scandal still reeks; but 
the very uproar from the recent revela- 
tions makes it less likely that such a 
thing will be attempted again. No sound 
charge of dishonesty has ever been made 
against a member of the present Cabinet. 

Having heard Mrs. Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick, in the most stunning red hat I 
ever saw, tell how she won the Illinois 
nomination for  representative-at-large 
against two “perfect” opponents without 
uttering a word of denunciation, one 
observer of politics as it is played in 
Washington declared “I'll vote for any 
candidate who treats his opponents like 
gentlemen.” 


The Seventieth Congress 


T is the custom here, as Congress 

grows wild-eyed at the approaching 

end of a sesssion, to sum up its 
accomplishments, and perhaps condone 
its failures. There is the possibility of a 
burst of legislative activity in the last 
few days which would clear up neglected 
bills. 

So far, the Big Accomplishment 
is final enactment of the tattered 
Mississippi flood control bill. Much 
amended, still with some “objectionable” 
provisions, it was placed on the Presi- 
dent’s desk one spring morning more 
than a year after the 1927 flood, and 
duly signed. Congress has at long last 
completed a merchant marine bill au- 
thorizing an extensive replacement pro- 
gram for government merchant vessels 
but looking toward eventual private 
ownership. 

In a 
money 


which appropriated 
lavishly, the underpaid gov- 
ernment worker achieved some _ rec- 
ognition. The amended Smoot-Welch 
salary bill will go to the President carry- 
ing an increase of 18 to 20 millions in 
the pay of federal employees. The tax 
bill, fought every step of the way by 
Democrats and Progressives, evidenced 
regard for the taxpayer tempered by 
Coolidge caution. The MecNary- 
Haugen bill was approved by the 
House for the third time in four years, 
and by the Senate for the second time, 
and sent to Mr. Coolidge, still carrying 
the equalization fee provision; it was 
headed for a presidential veto which will 
throw farm relief into the campaign as 
perhaps the main issue. 

Until Congress finally grabs suitcases 
and dashes to the conventions the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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(urrent Events 


RIMARIES and state conven- 
tions and the hearings before 
the Senate Committee which is 
investigating current’ presiden- 
tal campaign expenses kept the 

front pages of the month’s newspapers 
lively with material for political predic- 
tion and discussion. The progress of 
Secretary Kellogg’s proposed multilateral 
treaty, with its unqualified renounce- 
ment of war, won endorsement, with 
reservations from three nations, and en- 
dorsement without reservation from one. 
Republican France and Republican Ger- 
many held general elections that resulted 
in a confirmation of the conciliation 
policies of these former enemies. And in 
China, the advance of the Nationalists 
on Peking seemed to be bringing the 
protracted civil war to a climax, in 
which Japan is involved. 


Elections Abroad 
ATIONAL elections in the two 


greatest European republics, 
France and Germany, resulted in 
a way that promises well for the con- 
ciliation policies of both nations and con- 
sequently for the rest of the world. 
The French elections, which were 
held the end of April, too late to be re- 
ported in the Journal, gave an over- 
whelming endorsement to the financial 
policy of Premier Poincaré and the peace 
policies of Foreign Minister Briand. 
The German elections were equally en- 
couraging. They resulted in a sweeping 
victory for the Social Democrats and 
their allies, and an unexpectedly heavy 
loss fer the reactionary Nationalists. 
Dr. Gustav Stresemann of the People’s 
Party was elected, though his party lost 
fifteen per cent of its strength, and he 
will undoubtedly be retained as Foreign 
Minister by the next government. 
This defeat of the Nationalists means 
a weakening of pre-war Germany as it 
has survived among monarchists and 
others opposed to the republican policies 
of co-operation for peace. It is the 
Socialist groups that have stood for a 
conciliatory foreign policy, with its ful- 
filment of obligations under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and the reparations agree- 
ment, rapprochment with France, nego- 
tiation of the Locarno treaties and Ger- 
man entrance into the League of Na- 
tions. And of all this Dr. Stresemann, 
head of the People’s Party, has been the 


exponent. But the domestic policies of 


Drawings by Poly 


the party are bitterly opposed to those 
of the Social Democrats all along the 
line, and consequently the formation of 
a new cabinet will present difficulties. 
Owing to the number of parties—there 
are twenty odd—it tvill be necessary 
now, as in the past, to form a coalition 
government. 

An expected new development in Ger- 
many’s foreign relations, as a result of 
the election, is the speeding up of the 








The candidates give an accounting 


evacuation of the Rhineland. France 
needed to be convinced of the stability 
of the republican régime before consent- 
ing to put an end to this most painful of 
situations. The recent elections have 
given adequate proof that Germans at 
least vote republican, whatever their 
political labels may be. 


China and Japan 


S this is written Nationalist troops 
under Chiang Kai-shek are ad- 
vancing upon Peking, where 

Chang Tso-lin, the Northern dictator, 
is entrenched. This, of course, is a logi- 
cal development of Nationalist plans to 
gain control of North China, which re- 
ceived a severe setback last year. 
But the situation is greatly complicated 
by the fact that now the Nationalists 
are either in or approaching territory in 
which Japan has important interests. In 
Shantung, Japan has a lien on the rail- 
way from the port of Tsing-tao to 
Tsinan-fu, the capital. Capture of 
Tsinan-fu by the Nationalists and their 
cutting of the Tsinan-fu-Tsing-tao rail- 
way resulted, a few weeks ago, in a 
bloody battle between Japanese troops 
and the Nationalists, and the driving out 
of the Nationalists with heavy slaughter, 
To date there is no evidence that this 
encounter was wanted by either side, and 
each side blames the other and has laid 


its case before the League of Nations. 
In addition the Nationalists would lik« 
mediation by the United States. This, 
however, will not be forthcoming unless 
requested by the Japanese as well. But 
whatever the cause of the “incident,” it 
took place, and the Japanese are now in 
control of the capital. 

Two explanations as to the presenc: 
of Japanese troops in Shantung are being 
sent out, one by the Nationalists and the 
other by Japan. Japan declares its 
policy is solely for the protection of its 
nationals and its legitimate interests. 
The Nationalists say Japan intends t 
stop the Nationalist advance on Peking 
before it dislodges Chang Tso-lin, whom 
Japan has supported. 

But now comes a new turn to the 
relations between Japan and China. The 
continued advance of the Nationalist 
armies started some of the Northern 
troops in a hasty retreat toward Man- 
churia, where Japan has industrial and 
economic interests of far more import- 
ance than those in Shantung.  Forth- 
with Japan, in a stern and rather ruth- 
less ultimatum, warned both Chinese 
factions against allowing the civil war to 
spread there. As a result Chinese sus- 
picion of Japan has been rendered more 
acute than ever. It will be recalled that 
the powers at the Washington Confer- 
ence of 1922 agreed that Manchuria 
was a part of China. As such its terri- 
torial integrity was to be respected. Na- 
tionalists charge violation of the nine- 
power treaty containing this provision, 
but this Japan denies. 

Meantime Chang Tso-lin, after fail- 
ing to establish a truce with the Nation- 
alists that would enable the Chinese to 
present a united front to Japan, is re- 





Puzzle—find Sandino 


ported to have been given an opportu- 
nity by Japan to leave Peking for Man- 
churia. Chang Tso-lin refused and was 
preparing to defend Peking to the end. 
If he is driven out, his retreat north- 
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ward will be cut off by Japanese soldiers 
along the Mukden railway and at stra- 
tegic places on the Manchurian border. 


Hunting Sandino 


NENERAL SANDINO, Nicara- 
y quan rebel or patriot, as you will, 
is as elusive as ever. Several 
weeks ago he was reported wounded— 
dead—out of the country. Then, far 
from the territory in which the Ameri- 
can marines had occasionally encoun- 
tered stray bands of his men, there was 
a serious raid on American mining prop- 
erties. It was established that these 
raids were conducted by Sandino’s fol- 
lowers, but Sandino himself was not 
thought to be present until recently a 
letter, purporting to be from him, was 
found in the ruins of a mine. This let- 
ter warned Americans that henceforth 
there would be no safety for them in 
Nicaragua. 

The rebels’ change of base has taken 
the American marines into heavily for- 
ested regions that are practically unex- 
plored, and has resulted in the first seri- 
ous fight since the end of February. It 
has also raised the question of extending 
our military occupation of Nicaragua in 
pursuit of our policy of “pacifying’’ the 
country for the elections next autumn. 











Chang Tso-lin prepares for the worst 


The Oil Aftermath 


EW history has been added to the 
oil scandal since the startling 
acquittal of Harry F. Sinclair of 

the conspiracy charge in connection with 
the Teapot Dome _ transaction — an 
acquittal brought about by a complica- 
tion of legal technicalities. Mr. Sinclair 
has assumed personally whatever loss his 
corporation may have incurred through 
its purchase of a twenty-five per cent 
stock interest in the Continental Trad- 
ing Company—a special company organ- 
ized by him to hold the lease on the Tea- 
pot Dome reserve. Stockholders of the 
corporation have re-elected him and all 
other directors. ; 
The way of all oil magnates connected 
with the different phases of the oil scan- 
dal is not being made so easy. Acting 


as an individual stockholder, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., has demanded the resig- 
nation of Colonel Robert L. Stewart as 
Chairman of the Board of the Standard front. 


Oil Company of Indiana. He took this 
step because of an apparent conflict in 
Colonel Stewart’s testimony about the 
disposal of certain of the Continental 
Trading Company’s profits. In Febru- 
ary, he told the Senate investigating 
committee that he had never received 
any. In April he testified that $759,000 
of the company’s profits had been allotted 
to him in the form of Liberty bonds, 
which he placed in trust for the Standard 
of Indiana and the Sinclair Crude Oil 
Purchasing Company. Mr. Rockefeller 
did not approve of the first testimony— 
did not approve, even before that, of 
Colonel Stewart’s insistent refusal to 
testify—and the Rockefeller interests 
abstained from voting when the Standard 
of Indiana recently re-elected Colonel 
Stewart as chairman of the company. 
There is great doubt whether these in- 
terests, strong as they are, are strong 
enough to force Colonel Stewart out, 
but there is some satisfaction in the 
effort of Mr. Rockefeller to keep his 
personal record clear, and to set his com- 
pany straight before the public. 


The Anti-War Treaty 


ORE recent developments in the 
multilateral treaty situation 
than those described on page 

26 were the reported decision of the 
Japanese Government to accept Secre- 
tary Kellogg’s anti-war draft treaty as 
it stands, and its acceptance in principle 
by Italy, Germany and Great Britain. 
Formal notes on the treaty had been re- 
ceived only from Germany and Great 
Britain before we went to press. Ger- 
many phrased its note in a way to make 
its acceptance, in the act, an endorse- 
ment of the Briand version, for it em- 
phasizes the necessity of preserving exist- 
ing agreements. Great Britain qualified 
its acceptance in the same way. It also 
reserved the right of protection against 
attack in the event of interference with 
“certain” unnamed regions of the world, 
the welfare of which is looked on as of 
vital interest to British peace and safety. 
But the promise of the British Govern- 
ment’s support of the anti-war move- 
ment “to the utmost” and the announce- 
ment that the Dominions and India fa- 
vored the project, reveal the importance 
that Secretary Kellogg’s proposed treaty 
has acquired for the British Empire. 

Further negotiations are, of course, 
assured, and they will probably be de- 
signed to form a. diplomatic bridge be- 
tween the American and the French ver- 
sions of the treaty, both of which are 
now before the Great Powers. 


Poison Gas 


T has been made plain by military 
authorities that in future wars non- 
combatants in the cities will fare as 

badly as the combatants on the battle- 
For the cities, in which is con- 
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centrated the industrial life of a nation, 
will be among the first objects of attack. 

A foretaste of what gas warfare 
against a city would mean was afforded 
when phosgene gas, sufficient to wipe 








The Russian private trader takes in his sign 


out the entire population of Hamburg, 
escaped from a container in a Hamburg 
factory, and for eighteen hours hung 
over the harbor. Before the winds blew 
it away from the city and the rain fell 
and neutralized it, men, women, and 
children fell unconscious or dead. Cattle, 
dogs, cats, chickens, died gasping, and 
trees and grass shriveled. 

Under the Treaty of Versailles, Ger- 
many is not allowed to import, manu- 
facture, store, or use poison gas. But as 
phosgene has industrial uses, it is prob- 
able that its presence will not prove a 
violation of the treaty. 


Town Planning in Cairo 


AIRO is in the hands of the town 
C planner. His work may already 

be seen in a_ broad pathway 
mowed through one section of the native 
city. Soon this will be a paved thorough- 
fare, and later, other thoroughfares are 
to go crashing through ancient rookeries 
and athwart narrow alleys. Pavements, 
electric lights, and even traffic police- 
men will then be in order. Lovers of 
the picturesque must hurry. They must 
hurry all over the world. 


Communism 


Militant 


HEN the Soviet Government 
drove out the Trotsky Opposi- 
tion, it was freely predicted that 

there would be a relaxation of rigid 
Communist principles in Russia. For the 
Opposition had contended that the fac- 
tion headed by Joseph Stalin, Secretary 
General of the all-powerful Central 
Executive Committee of the Communist 
Party, was destroying the Communist 
experiment by too great tenderness to- 
ward private enterprise. But Stalin, 
whether for political expediency or as a 
permanent policy, has reverted to Com- 
munism of the militant kind. Up to 
April 1, 178,000 private enterprises had 
been put out of business, and it is re- 
ported that the State Planning Com- 
mittee hopes to eliminate remaining 
private firms by 1930. May 22, 1928. 
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Photo from J. H. Kammerdiener, Minneapolis 
Beautiful antiques form the basis of the furniture for the spacious lounge of the Minneapolis Woman's Club 


How We Furnished the Clubhouse 


A Committee of the Minneapolis Woman’s Club Made an Adven- 
ture of Expending Fifty-five Thousand Dollars to Furnish 
and Decorate Their Magnificent New Building 


; ADIES, I leave for Europe 
tomorrow morning. As chair- 
man of the furnishings com- 
mittee I never hoped to be 
able to satisfy the wishes of 

uelve hundred women. But the task 
is completed and I hope you'll like what 
my committee has done. As for my- 
self, 1 thought I had better get far 
enough away so your brickbats couldn’t 
reach me.” 

A charming, smartly attired young 
matron stepped to the back of the plat- 
form after delivering herself of this 
speech. It was her “swan song’’ after 
serving as “Big Boss” in the furnishing 
of the new $315,000 building of the 
Woman’s Club of Minneapolis. 

But the brickbats didn’t come. Instead 
there followed a tremendous ovation 
while the thousands of women in the or- 
ganization on the formal opening day 


By LILLIAN TAAFFE 


paid tribute to Mrs. John Stewart 
Dalrymple, head of the committee, the 
fruit of whose labors had just been seen. 

This new home of Minneapolis club- 
women stands on a lovely site overlook- 
ing Loring Park just off the edge of 
the city’s business district—the largest 
and most imposing club of its kind in 
the whole Northwest. By their own 
initiative and their own effort, the 
women carried through the financing of 
the project in a way which attracted 
wide attention from bankers and might 
have done credit to any group of ex- 
perienced business men. But more in- 
teresting still was the way they trans- 
formed the bare spaces in the club into 
lovely, artistic, inviting rooms. 

The $55,000 expended for the fur- 
nishings was a part of the total budget 
for the new club. The women got 
$150,000 in subscriptions from — their 


own members without the aid of a pro- 
moter, securing a hundred per cent 
contribution from the women, in sums 
of from $1 to $2,000, with an average 
contribution of $125 per member. 

Then a loan of $150,000 was floated 
and $16.000 was realized from benefits. 
The benefits ranged all the way from 
the selling of after-dinner mints at five 
cents each to the club members on 
special luncheon days to the staging of 
a huge Homemakers Exposition in the 
Minneapolis Armory, which netted the 
club more than $5,000. Special funds 
were started for the glassware, silver- 
ware, and linen, and the eight hundred 
women who helped the ways and means 
committee had great fun watching the 
money mount. 

It was ten months before the opening 
of the clubhouse that the ten women 
selected by the chairman of the furnish- 
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ings committee after her appointment 
by Mrs. J. W. Phillips, chairman of the 
building committee, began their work. 
A letter was sent to all the leading firms 
doing interior decorating, telling them 
of the new clubhouse and asking them 
to prepare exhibits if they wished to 
compete. 

Two months later, with the plans of 
the club in hand, 
the several firms 
had ready in their 
showrooms the ex- 


hibits they had 
worked out. Then 
the women began 
their tour, taking 


ten full days to look 
over wall furnish- 
ings, furniture, rugs 
and lighting _ fix- 
tures, as well as to 
check the bids of 
each firm. 

When the _ con- 
tracts had been 
awarded, each mem- 
ber of the commit- 
tee was assigned a 
certain section as 
her special responsi- 
bility. Ikach worked 
out the details of 
her assignment— 
ballroom, library 
and _ auditorium, 
lounge, dining-room, 
kitchen, etc.—with 


the interior decorator firm, 


of the 


and followed them through. But no 
spent 


money was by the individual 





women until their plans, together with 
the cost, had been presented to the gen- 
eral furnishings committee for approval. 
It was there that the fine points were 
worked out and an occasional “wildcat” 
idea of one woman gave way to a more 
practical one of another. 

Mrs. Sumner T. McKnight, one of 


the committee, while in Europe for sev- 
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The reading room reserved for members has a Persian rug on its teakwood floor and 
comfortable davenports with slip covers of chintz 


eral months, undertook a special mission 
for the club, selecting the lovely Spanish 
and Italian antique furniture. Familiar 
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with the shops abroad, she was able 
to make purchases at such advantageous 
prices that the unusual pieces were se- 
cured for the same amount that would 
have been paid for ordinary things here, 
and as they were all more than a hun- 
dred years old, they were admitted duty 
free. 

From the moment the wrought-iron 
doors to the club 
are swung open un- 
til the top floor of 
the great building 
is reached one de- 
light after another 
greets the eye. 

On the main floor 
there is a lounge 
with a loggia over- 
looking the Park, a 
large dining - room 
with two private 
dining-rooms, t wo 
libraries, the offices, 
and the entrance 
corridor with _ its 
tall white pillars. 


The lounge is 
very spacious. Five 
immense French 
windows open on 


the loggia facing 
the Park. The gen- 
eral tone of the 
room is a soft grey 
—the walls are done 
in a glazed grey, 
palm finished, the 


Wilton carpet is ot a deep prune color 
with a fret design in grey, and the 


large davenports are (Con. on p. 40) 
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The main dining-room has tables and chairs of walnut and services of glass and china in which yellow predominates 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


‘““From Those Who Know to Those Who Need’”’ 


HE questions asked and the 

answers that have been given 

through this department during 

the past eight months constitute 

a good working basis for a 
practical study of numerous problems. 
Any Journal reader who will go over 
her files with a questioning mind will 
find much that ‘is suggestive for her 
summer work. She must remember that 
the fall elections will be imminent when 
we begin our club activities again 
after the midsummer lull. And it is 
especially important that we come back 
from our vacations not only rested but 
informed. 

During July and August this depart- 
ment will be omitted, though questions 
will be answered by letter as usual. 
Questions based on summer study should 
be sent in promptly. By the time the 
Cooperative Service is resumed in the 
September issue of the Journal, we hope 
to have replies to a number of éxceed- 
ingly interesting questions that can only 
be answered after some research and in- 
vestigation. 


About Your Dress Allowance 


NE of the unanswered questions 
O which we hope to answer in the 
September number touches a 
problem of universal feminine interest. 
How much should I spend for clothes? 
A correspondent says: “‘My dress al- 
lowance is fifty dollars a month. I need 
no evening clothes and can make my 
house dresses, but please allow me all 
the shoes possible, for I want each pair 
I see! And the purses nowadays are 
so attractive. I like plenty of them.” 
We have submitted this question to 
one of our cooperating organizations and 
to several of the larger department 
stores, but so far we have had no luck. 
However, we have another idea and we 
hope to have something interesting to 
quote in the September number concern- 
ing this ever-present problem. Watch 
for it. 


Conducted by IDA CLYDE CLARKE 


Hostesses at Army Camps 


ROM Dubuque, Iowa, came the 

question: What steps should be 

taken toward securing a hostess at 
every army camp and post? and this was 
referred to Anita Phipps, Director 
Women’s’ Relations, United States 
Army, Personnel Division, War Depart- 
ment, General Staff. Miss Phipps re- 
plies: 

“The War Department in November, 
1919, took over all welfare work done 
in the Army by the organized welfare 
societies and established an Army hos- 
tess service to look after the welfare 
and recreation of enlisted men and their 
tamilies. 

“At that time there were over two 
hundred women serving in the posts and 
stations of the Army and their work 
was recognized as being extremely 
valuable in promoting the contentment 
and morale of the enlisted men as well 
as helping very materially toward the 
health and happiness of their wives and 
children. 

‘The appropriations for the Army 
have been so decreased in the last few 
years that the number of hostesses em- 
ployed has dwindled to only thirteen 
women for all the army posts in the 


United States and its territorial pos- 
sessions. 

“The Women’s Overseas Service 
League has always been keenly in- 


terested in the Army hostess service, as 
this service was the outcome of the valu- 
able work done by them overseas during 
the war and by the women welfare 
workers in the cantonments in this coun- 
try. 

“They realized that the small num- 
ber of thirteen women could not ac- 
complish the welfare and_ recreational 
work needed by the enlisted men and 
that many more posts needed _host- 
esses. They, therefore, started a 
campaign of education among the wom- 
en’s organizations as to the value of the 
hostess work and interested them in try- 


ing to have Congress raise the appropria- 
tion for hostess service so as to permit 
the employment of fifty. women instead 
of thirteen. The Senate voted an in- 
crease but the House of Representatives 
did not, and on conference between the 
committees of the two bodies the in- 
crease was not allowed.” 

This question and the very adequate 
reply given by Miss Phipps disclose a 
situation that should challenge the at- 
tention and enlist the interest of women 
everywhere. If hostesses are really 
needed, as they seem to be, at the army 
posts and camps, we should have enough 
of them to be sure that the need is fully 
met. Perhaps with a little interest and 
some agitation and education on the part 
of women, Congress may be induced to 
pass the necessary appropriation for this 
work, 


University Women 


W: are frequently asked: What 
are the requirements for mem- 

bership in the American Associa- 
tion of University Women? Belle Ran- 
kin, Executive Secretary of the A. A. U. 
W., replies: 

“Membership in the American As- 
sociation of University Women is based 
on a list of accredited colleges and uni- 
versities. Approved degrees from these 
institutions entitle their alumnae to one 
of two types of membership in the As- 
sociation; namely, national or  as- 
sociate. ... 


“There are two types of national 
membership—branch membership and 
general membership. If one desires 


national membership in one of the 430 
branches, she may become a member 
upon payment to the branch treasurer of 
the national membership dues of $2.00 
in addition to the local branch dues. 
General membership was especially de- 
signed for those women who live at a 
distance from any branch group, and 
dues are paid direct to the national As- 
sociation. 
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‘Associate membership is open to 
women holding degrees from certain 
colleges and universities and to women 
who have completed one full year of 
academic work as a regularly matri- 
culated student at a college or uni- 
versity and are not at present registered 
as undergraduates. Associate member- 
ship is limited to the branches and exists 
at the option of the branches. Associate 
members do not pay dues to the national 
Association.” 


How About Your City? 


ALUABLE information comes 
V from the National Municipal 

League in answer to a question 
from Meriden, Connecticut, as to how 
many cities conduct their elections on 
a non-partisan basis. 

In North Dakota and Wisconsin all 
municipal elections are non-partisan, and 
in Florida party emblems are not al- 
lowed on the ballot at any time. The 
citations are, Laws of North Dakota, 
1913, Chapter 73, Laws of Wisconsin, 
1913, Chapter 5, Section 35-20. In 
Minnesota the non-partisan ballot is 
used in cities of the first and second 
classes and in villages having 8,000 in- 
habitants or more—Minnesota Laws 
Chapter 12, Law of 1921, Chapter 8. 
In Utah the non-partisan ballot is used 
in cities of the first and second class. 

Commission government is funda- 
mentally and originally planned for 
non-partisan elections. Some of these 
vary ftom the usual by having a prefer- 
ential but still non-partisan ballot, while 
the third-class city law of Pennsylvania 
which planned the commission form of 
government for third-class cities was 
amended later and by that amendment 
required a partisan election in these 
third-class commission governed cities. 
This change, in the opinion of the 
Municipal League, was brought about 
not because a thorough trial and a 
thorough study had been made of the re- 
sults to be attained by non-partisan elec- 
tions, but because of political influence 
and political demand. 

There are approximately 425 com- 
mission-governed cities in the United 
States. 

One of the principles of city manager 
government is that it shall have non- 
partisan elections. Nevertheless, there 
are variations from this fundamental 
principle; for instance, in one study that 
has been made of 165 city manager 
charters, 103 of these provide for nomi- 
nation and election on a non-partisan 
basis. The remaining charters call for 
partisan nomination and election. In 
addition to these 165 charters there are 
about 135 other city manager charters. 
No special study of these has been 
made, but it is probable that nine out of 
ten call for non-partisan elections. 

About forty cities have the preferen- 
tial ballot, which is non-partisan. Some 





of the larger cities have non-partisan 
elections. These include Chicago—non- 
partisan for alderman, partisan for 
mayor; Detroit, Boston, Los Angeles 
and Seattle. The cities having propor- 
tional representation have non-partisan 
elections. These include Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Ashtabula, Ohio; Boulder, 
Colorado, and Kansas City, Missouri. 


Non-Political City Elections 
NSWERING the question, Have 


the city manager and commission 

cities been successful in keeping 
politics out of government? the National 
Municipal League replies: 

“In some cities, yes; in some Cities, 
no, but where non-partisanism is written 
into the charter the voters of the city 
have a chance to keep politics out of 
city government if they are eternally 
alert. 

“In city manager and commission 
governed cities, the national parties con- 
tinue their organization for national, 
state and county purposes. They re- 
main strongly organized and are ever 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


American Association of University 
Women 

American CuH1Ltp HEALTH Association 

American Social Hygiene Association 

Bureau of Home Economics 

Child Study Association of America 

Children’s Bureau 

Film Bureau 

Foreign Policy Association 

International Association of Police- 
women 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

National Illiteracy Crusade 

National League of Women Voters 

National Municipal League 

National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing 

National Women’s’ Trade 
League 

Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America 

Women’s Bureau 

Woman’s National Democratic Club 

Women’s National Republican Club 

Woman’s Journal Vocational Guidance 
Board . 


Union 


watching for an opportunity to secure 
control of the cities. The independents 
frequently grow lax in their attention, 
then the politicians secure the nomina- 
tion and election to the city council of 
their own strong adherents. As soon 
as they can secure majority control of 
the council, the boss dictates his wishes. 
Experience shows that the politicians 
can be held at bay if the independent 
citizens sustain a strong organization, 
alert and equipped to combat the fine or- 
ganization and the alertness of the poli- 
ticians.” 

These two questions, answered so ade- 
quately by the National Municipal 
League, should arouse serious inquiries 
in the minds of all intelligent citizens. 
It is plain that the method of election 
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is highly important, but unless we are 
“eternally alert” the purpose of the 
method may be defeated. 


Learning to Earn 


T would seem that Dr. O. L. 
Hatcher, Director of the Southern 
Women’s Educational Alliance, has 

become the oracle for many mothers 
whose problem is “‘my daughter and her 
career,” since the publication of her 
painstaking and interesting letter to the 
mother who wanted to help her young 
daughter capitalize her love for the 
study of geography. 

“Would Dr. Hatcher give me some 
help in guiding my _ sixteen-year-old 
daughter to make a right start in life?” 
asks a mother from Connecticut. 
“Though an honor pupil in the grades 
this girl did not do well in high school. 
She is ‘artistically inclined’—enjoys her 
drawing and art classes on Saturday 
mornings and ‘can’t bear the thought of 
a business career such as secretarial 
schools offer.” This mother has long 
dreamed of sending her girl to college 
and she is now at a loss concerning the 
next step, since the daughter is not in- 
terested in college. 

Another letter is about “a woman in 
her thirties, well educated and possessing 
exceptional charm. She has had experi- 
ence in running her own home and is a 
gracious hostess. She has an unusual 
gift in knowing exactly what to wear 
and how to wear it, can design, cut and 
make gowns, but is particularly success- 
ful in assisting people in selecting clothes 
that are right in color and line.” 

A St. Louis reader wishes information 
regarding such work for women as 
apartment house management, or host- 
ess and social secretary positions in 
hotels. 


Advice to a “Cooking Artist” 


for light on the next step: - 

“I was a teacher in Junior High 
of the Public Schools over a period of 
fifteen years. Now at the age of forty- 
eight years I find, owing to the rapidly 
failing health of my husband, that I 
should master the technique of some 
other business. I have two children in 
lower grades of school now. I have 
Normal College training. 

“T enjoy business—life—contacts with 
alert people—yet I have considerable 
talent as a ‘cooking artist.’ Please ad- 
vise courses. I could give four hours 
per day to study. We have a State 
Agricultural College and a School of 
Mechanical Arts in our city.” 

Anne Byrd Kennon of the Collegiate 
Bureau of Occupations at Denver, Colo- 
rado, has made a special study, “Co/- 
lege Wives Who Work,” and a copy of 
this was sent. “My experience has 

(Continued on page 37) 


S fori another inquirer is looking 
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Whose Blacklist? 


OW that the national convention of the Daugh- 

ters of the American Revolution is over and a 

large majority of the delegates have endorsed the 

policy of the officers, so far as they understood it, con- 

cerning the famous “blacklist” ; and now that practical- 

ly every one has expressed his or her opinion on the 

subject, it is well before the incident passes permanent- 

ly into the limbo of forgotten things to enter two un- 
deniable facts in the epitaph. 

First, the uniform criticism made upon D. A. R. 
officers was that one organization in attempting to pre- 
vent other organizations of equal dignity and status 
from employing lecturers of their choice, was acting in 
an un-American and undemocratic spirit; the uniform 
defense put forth by the D. A. R. was that as an or- 
ganization it possessed the right to notify its branches 
that blacklisted persons were unsuited to their pro- 
grams! No one denies this. In other words, the D. 
A. R. and their friends evaded the point of criticism 
and threw out a barrage of words with no relation to 
the charges made. 

Second, Mrs. Brosseau said publicly that the 
D. A. R. did not create the blacklist ; some one accused 
Fred Marvin of its production through his ‘Data 
Sheet,”’ but he says he is not responsible for it. The 
fact remains, therefore, that the D. A. R. distributes a 
blacklist, and eggs on its branches apparently to prevent 
the engagement of persons thus listed by other organ- 
izations. The convention approves. The question is 
still unanswered: 

Who did create the blacklist, how did the D. A. R. 
come by it, and why do they circulate it? 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CartT. 


* * * 


The Play Cure 


OST criminals are not born, but made—the 
product of environment. Juvenile delinquency 


is largely due to misdirected energy and lack. 


of wholesome play. According to a recent survey made 
by the Baumes Commission, blocks with the poorest 
houses have the most juvenile delinquency, the worst 
picture shows draw the largest audiences of children, 
and a large proportion of delinquent children come 
from broken-up homes. 

The modern city has not begun to provide adequate- 
ly for children. The public school system is organized 
to develop brains, but more and more it must furnish 
opportunity for the development of muscles, behavior 
and character. Where boys’ clubs exist and furnish 
gymnasiums, swimming pools and other outlets for ir- 
repressible youthful energy, delinquency sinks to a 
minimum. The adventurous spirit, the courage and 
loyalty which are fostered by the “gang” are admirable 
when they have proper channels. Girls have these 
qualities as well as boys, but even fewer opportunities 


are given them. Why can’t our great school plants fill 
this lack in the lives of children? Why aren’t they 
used as much for play as for study? The long vacation 
is coming when most of this huge equipment will stand 
idle and the children for whom it was built will be 
thrown out on the city streets. What a colossal waste! 
City schools should include playgrounds and gym- 
nasiums, should be in use eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, and twelve months in the year. Is there 
any city that has really met this need? 


* * * 


The Wages of Work With Radium 


HILE physicians, chemists and biologists are 

experimenting in the use of radium to save 

human life, the United States Radium Cor- 
poration can claim credit for demonstrating the power 
of radium to destroy life. 

Five young women employed in their Orange, New 
Jersey, plant are said by doctors to be dying literally 
by inches from “radium necrosis.” Fourteen victims 
are already in their graves. 

These girls worked for years painting the luminous 
figures on 250 to 300 watch dials a day. It was a 
delicate task, and radium paint is expensive. “Don’t 
waste it,” they say they were admonished; “point your 
brushes in your mouths.” So each girl tried to save 
her company money, and loyally licked her brush 
twelve or fourteen times per dial—ingesting. from 
three to forty-three micrograms of radioactive sub- 
stance. 

This is a very tiny quantity, and for a while the 
girls kept their good health. Then came a tired feel- 
ing—perhaps it was bending over the painstaking work 
so long and patiently. Next, suddenly, they com- 
plained of pains “like rheumatism,” in the back and 
legs. Next teeth began to loosen, bones to grow 
brittle. Today one girl has her jaw bone completely 
eaten away, another has a leg in a cast, all are progres- 
sively growing worse. The verdict of practically all 
doctors is “no hope.” 

From the slow nature of the disease it took these 
girls over two years to find out what had happened 
to them. Now they are suing for $250,000 apiece— 
“for their dependents.” But under New Jersey law 
the time limit for a damage suit is two years from the 
cause of action. The Radium Corporation maintains 
that this statute of limitations bars the girls from 
suing at all, and furthermore, it is using every legal 
advantage to delay proceedings until the September 
court calendar. September, contends the plaintiffs’ 
attorney, may be too late—this is not only a contest 
for justice, it is a race with death. In the first argu- 
ment on the case the girls won a victory through the 
court’s holding that the statute of limitation does not 
apply while the injury is going on. The corporation, 
however, still has recourse to appeal. 

While the corporation and its insurance companies 
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are hiding behind legal technicalities, the five doomed 
women are bravely “carrying on.” Miss Grace Fryer 
still holds a position in a bank. Mrs. Quinta Mc- 
Donald is doing her housework and caring for her 
two youngsters. Not one complains of the future— 
they ask only for some recompense for the past. 

Seldom have we had so flagrant an instance of the 
heartlessness of a great corporation. It proves again 
that while ninety-nine employers may provide the best 
of care for those who labor for them, the public must 
safeguard the weak and helpless who are at the mercy 
of the hundredth master—not alone by wider educa- 
tion about industrial hazards, but by the most careful 
and stringent laws. 


* * * 
Choosing the President 


EMORIES of the way in which Presidential 
M nominations have been settled in the mid- 
night privacy of hotel rooms during con- 
ventions that were supposed to make the choice in 
openness and daylight are painfully vivid. One would 
like to believe both parties are approaching their con- 
ventions in a spirit of “It must not happen again,” 
and there are good prospects, as Miss Hackett points 
out in the Washington letter, that this year will show 
a really popular choice of nominees. 

One influence in curbing “practical politicians” is 
the Presidential primary, and it might be much 
stronger. It is true that Presidential primary laws 
operate in only seventeen states this year—fewer than 
in 1924—and that the delegates from these states will 
be less than a majority in the Democratic convention 
and a bare majority in the Republican. But the pri- 
maries have drawn out heavy votes, and there has 
been amazing demonstration of popular sentiment. 
Presidential primaries have very sound values, and we 
wish every state had them. They would make it in- 
creasingly dificult for the politicians to put over a 
deal of their own in defiance of the people’s audible 
voice. They would broaden and deepen our concep- 
tion of direct responsibility. ‘Though, as Miss Belle 
Sherwin said in the May Woman Joter, the Presi- 
dential primary is not yet what it was meant to be, 
it is worth studying, worth developing. 


* * * 
Thirteen Months Per Year 
To thirteen-month year has become considerably 





more substantial than a theorist’s dream. Sev- 

eral years ago the International Chamber of 
Commerce asked the League of Nations to do some- 
thing about it, and the League asked the nations—in- 
cluding ours—to set up national committees to consider 
calendar reform. Our State Department, canvassing 
the various government departments, has found a senti- 
ment in favor of thirteen months to the year and the 
desired committee will be appointed. If all countries 
do the same, and if all report favorably, maybe another 
half decade will see life much simplified. Figuring 
wages and expenses would be far easier if every month 
had exactly four weeks, and endless amounts of clerical 
work would be cut out entirely. Further, money would 
have a faster turnover with thirteen monthly settle- 
ments in the year. And no one would ever have to 


chant, “Thirty days hath September, April, June and 
November.” Every month would have twenty-eight 
days, through the introduction of a new one called 
Sol between June and July. The first of each month 
would come on Sunday, and in every month the cal- 
endar day would fall on the same weekday—and what 
a nerve strain that would remove. If they will give 
us this blessing, and a metric system besides, life will 
be sweeter and smoother. 


** * * 


Keep the Scenery Neat 


OW comes the time of year when our free- 
N born citizenry proclaims its rights by throwing 
papers, orange-peels, eggshells and other débris 
on the scenery. Even supposing that advertisers take 
down all the billboards (see the May Journal) and 
city governments handle official garbage perfectly (see 
this one), there is still the public to be reckoned with 
—the paper-and-garbage strewing public. Already the 
Monday morning parks are spotted, already the road- 
sides on Monday show lunch-fragment borders. This 
national fault cannot be credited chiefly to our foreign 
populations, either. Too many of them have lived 
under J’erbotens, or the equivalent, which regulated 
their behavior. Test it out for yourself any warm 
Sunday and you are likely to find your Nordic the 
chief offender. 
So, while we are meditating on civic duties, let us 
add to the duty of voting, the duty of keeping the 
scenery tidy. 


* * ** 


A Lesson in Poison Gas 


HEN poison gas escaped in the outskirts of 

Hamburg, Germany, the other day, it gave a 

terrible object lesson in the possibilities of the 
“next war.” Not so terrible as our imaginations can 
paint them—for a favoring wind and a friendly rain- 
fall kept the gas from doing its frightful worst. But 
even so, eleven people were killed and hundreds made 
ill. Add to what happened in Hamburg from one 
poison gas container what might have happened, and 
multiply by millions for the quantity of poison gas 
that would be used by armies and planes—the result 
is unthinkable, but it must be faced. So far, no treaty 
to control the manufacture of poison gas is in force, 
and little is known about the stores of gas now in 
existence—who has it, where, for what use? The 
Hamburg incident should be fresh warning, fresh 
incentive to deal with the most deadly menace that 
threatens the human race. 


* * * 


Our “Fundamental Nature” 


USSOLINI says American women will tire 
M of politics within fifteen years and their 
“fundamental nature” as wives and mothers 

will “regain the ascendancy.” In other words, these 
wives and mothers will stop taking an interest in such 
non-fundamental matters as child labor, health de- 
partments, clean streets and school lunches. Will they? 
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The Political Significance of the League Convention 


dential election, was the eighth convention of the 

National League of Women Voters in Chicago in 
April? Did that convention reveal the mind of this organi- 
zation in respect to any of the problems with which the gov- 
ernment will have to deal? Did it give any clue as to the 
place which the League as an extra-governmental and extra- 
party phenomenon may take in the country’s political life? 
Did it offer any concrete suggestions which League members, 
eager to be of real use in a campaign year, can use between 
now and November? The answer to all three questions is 
ae 

The League showed itself alive to the outstanding prob- 
lems of the day when the convention wrote into the study 
program of the Living Costs Committee the item, “The 
agricultural depression and measures for reconstruction ;” 
when it added to that same study program “the regulation of 
public utilities ;” when ii added to the items for support on 
the program of the Department of Efficiency in Government 
a new standard for federal legislation calling for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which will do away with the “lame- 
duck” session of the Congress; and when, by resolution, it 
agreed to support (in relation to the third item on the legis- 
lative program of the Department of International Co-opera- 
tion) Mr. Kellogg’s proposal for a multilateral treaty. In- 
deed, it was not so much that the League was showing itself 
alive to these pressing public questions as that it was too 
keenly aware of their importance to keep them off a program 
which was already over-burdened. 

And then what about the League as a body which not only 
has something in common with the parties in being extra- 
governmental (and not, as it were, one of the projects of 
the Founding Fathers), but also has the distinction, which 
the parties have not, of having no stake as an organization 
in the outcome of elections? Here the significance of the 
convention cannot be explained in terms of any specific ac- 
tion but only in terms of the fact that the League exists at 
all. Parties are necessary and if they are necessary it is a 
corollary that their ranks should be recruited from the best 
of the country’s citizenship. But parties, if they are to do 
their own peculiar work, are fairly rigidly bound. Parties 
exist, after all, to put people into office. And in so doing 
they perform an indispensable service. But getting people 
into office requires a very different kind of activity from that 
required for the development of a sound political and gov- 
ernmental philosophy and a public-spirited program of gov- 
ernmental activity. 

It is, of course, in the last analysis, the parties which must 
do, in our legislative and administrative bodies, the things we 
want done. But it is also true, in the last analysis, that the his- 
tory of many of the reforms and many of the epoch-making 
innovations in government has been the history of the impact 
upon the party organizations of just such groups as the 
League of Women Voters. The organization which has no 


O F what political significance, in this year of a presi- 


stake in the results of the governmental process is the or- 


ganization with hands and mind free to work disinterestedly. 
It is highly proper that the League should evolve construct- 
ive suggestions and offer vigorous championship of courageous 
enterprises, and that it should then assure the parties that 
they will be wise to heed the suggestions and imitate the 
championship. It is just for this reason that it is entirely 
congruous that League members should also be active mem- 
bers of the political parties. 

There was proof furthermore that the League is not con- 
tent to champion causes but has much to say as to specific 
ways of being useful in a campaign year. The report of 
the Committee on Activities in a Campaign Year touched 
on all the means Leagues have ever used anywhere to stimu- 
late registration and to reach voters with information which 
would so interest them that they would be galvanized into 
going to the polls. It further made definite requests of the 
national office, among them that the platforms of the parties 
might be printed and a revised Handbook for Voters pre- 
pared. 


T goes without saying that the entire Program of Work 

of the League is of permanent political significance, con- 

_structed, as it is, of the very stuff of which government 
activity is made. And it equally goes without saying that 
the program of the whole convention was characterized by 
a consideration of the elements of government’s most Serious 
problems. The regulation of public utilities was discussed by 
three experts in their respective fields. Professor John H. 
Latane discussed the foreign policy of the United States and 
Raymond Leslie Buell offered some alternatives to imperial- 
ism. The farm problem was discussed in the Voters’ Serv- 
ice program. The economic causes of war and the interpre- 
tation of neutrality were presented by Mrs. Quincy Wright 
of Illinois and Miss Dorothy Straus of New York. The 
presidential primary and the national conventions were given 
a fresh and clear analysis by Mrs. Florence Bennett Peter- 
son of Illinois. And so it went for the six days of the con- 
vention. 

Some of Miss Sherwin’s words, in her presidential address, 
keep coming back to mind. ‘There is no escape from the 
counsel of patience and persistence in the slow and not pain- 
less process of attaching the interest of men and women to 
government. . Citizens should be workmen in govern- 
ment—in one degree or another. Members of the League 
of Women Voters should become master workmen in political 
education—of which participation in government is a part 
and an end. ‘They can. In spite of the full tide of custom 
and private interest which sets against the purpose of the 
League, you can begin to stem it. . . . Try to see the public 
interest in compelling forms. Its beauty still remains to be 
told.” 

That the League sees the beauty of the public interest in 
compelling forms and seeks to tell that beauty is the political 
significance of the League convention. 

CHARLOTTE M. Conover. 
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Taking Part in Government 


Interesting highlights in the speech of Miss Belle Sherwin, Presi- 
dent of the National League of Women Voters, given at the League 
Convention in April. 

T is fitting in this anniversary year of 1928, in Chicago 
where the League was founded on the eve of the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1920, to consider taking part in 

covernment as an end rather than a means, what it definitely 
requires of us, of citizens generally, of women today. 

I would not even hint that the educational experiment of 
the League is complete. Far from it. The technique of all 
adult education is only beginning to take shape. Even in 
our limited field, it is difficult to keep pace with the possi- 
bilities open to us—witness discussion groups and the 
radiOy «.« 

Nor do I wish to imply impatience because the suffrage 
of women has not produced more immediate and striking 
results, seen either in numbers of votes cast or in a marked 
change in political habit. We in the League believe that 
change in both instances is practicable, but that it should 
come slowly, durably, through systematic and continuous 
effort in the gradual course of political development. Women 
can now point with pride to the increase in legislation for 
the protection of children and the establishment of their own 
legal status. 

I do not think this Presidential campaign year finds women 
surprisingly or disturbingly lacking in meeting political ob- 
ligations. I do think it does put 
and should put conspicuously to 
the test the work of the League 
intended to help women meet 
those obligations—but it is not a 
final test. . . . 

It is difficult to agree with any 

party in all respects, but it is ap- 
parent that parties help to or- 
ganize the political action of the 
people, so that it becomes definite 
in some respects. 
The original interest in govern- 
ment, the ties of political associa- 
tion, loyalty to the government as 
the source of public well-being, 
all need to be very strong indeed 
in order to enable one to drive 
through a maze of personal prob- 
lems, to reach some conclusions 
as guides to conduct. 

I believe that honest and pa- 
tient thinking leads to an agree- 
ment with Mr. Elihu Root—that 
“the American who feels the re- 
sponsibility of citizenship can do 
his duty better by entering the 
organization of one of the politi- 
cal parties. . . . The better 
educated, the more _ intelligent 
and active the citizen is, the 
greater reason is there to seek the 
increase of effectiveness which 
comes from association, combina- 
tion, and organization.” 

Staying outside a party organization because there are 
abuses in parties, or conflicts of loyalties, may mean keeping 
oneself unspotted from the world, but it is not the counsel 
of courage. Staying outside because one can get nowhere 
inside seems to me the counsel of impatience. I should like 
to think with Mr. Root that “there is never a time when a 





The new secretary of the National League— 
Mrs. Henry Steffens, Jr.. of Detroit 
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man of character and ability entering into the active work of 
a party cannot gain the influence and power to which ability 
entitles him, or cannot contribute materially to a change of 
control—provided he is willing to take the pains and give the 
time and effort necessary.... Of course, a new recruit can- 
not do it.” 

It is time now to see more women of education, intelligence, 
ability, and character attempting to prove that. And the 
new recruit must begin by taking part in each process of 
party activity open to her in caucus or precinct. I wish 
to repeat that the League of Women Voters by no means pre- 
vents the activity of women in the parties, though that is 
sometimes said to be the case. On the contrary, the League 
urges today, as it began to do in 1920, that its members seek 
action through the political parties of their choice. And 
that urgent counsel does not contradict the conviction that a 
common meeting ground is needed by women, for the discus- 
sion—free from party bias or organization precedent—of 
‘measures for which women see the need most clearly.” 

In such a year as this the policy and counsel of the League 
may seem difficult to follow. Therefore I repeat what I have 
had occasion to say frequently this spring, that the extent to 
which officers who are publicly identified with the League 
should participate in partisan activities calls for careful con- 
sideration in each individual instance. Asa general principle, 
the National Board advises “that League officers be as active 
in their respective political parties as it is possible to be with- 
out prejudicing or hampering their influence in the League. A 
League officer ought not to give 
the public any reasonable cause to 
doubt the unpartisan character of 
the League, composed of mem- 
bers of all parties.” One must 
decide for oneself the vexed ques- 
tion of a conflict between loyalty 
to public interest and loyalty to 
party dicta. . . . 

Encouraging women to seek 
public office is an_ obligation 
today as it was not in 1920. 
We want more women in 
office, as we want more men, to 
give disinterested service. It is 
important now that some women 
should take part in government 
to the full extent of their ca- 
pacity. As candidates, they will 
undoubtedly interest voters; as 
elected officials, they will help 
give new values to votes. 

Because the League of Women 
Voters is at all times scrupu- 
lously careful to make its un- 
partisan position plain, it is often 
perplexing to know how to en- 
courage women to seek office. 
But the nomination and endorse- 
ment of individual members of 
parties is not the only way to 
take. To study and to proclaim 
the opportunities for public serv- 
ice by women as office holders, 
to create understanding of women who seek and hold office, 
and when possible to set the fashion oneself may prove better 
Wes ow -s 

Citizens should be workmen in government—in one degree 
or another. Members.of the League of Women Voters should 
become master workmen in political education—of which par 
ticipation in government is a part and an end. 








[This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. 


The League ‘s not responsible for any- 


thing else printed in the Woman's Journal and the Woman’s Journal is not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert. ] 
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PEACE 4y PLEDGE 


HE world-around _ situation 

created by the treaty proposal 

of M. Briand, French Minis- 

ter of Foreign Affairs, a year 

ago, has changed from week to 
week, now threatening to drift upon 
the reefs of final disaster, now promis- 
ing hitherto undreamed of triumphs of 
peace. There can be no question but 
that the controversy has been central- 
ized, objections reduced in number, and 
tolerance developed, while public and 
political opinion have steadily moved 
forward in the direction of support of 
the proposal. Meanwhile, the proposal 
itself has not remained stationary, but 
has expanded tremendously until it 
practically suggests treaties renouncing 
war among all the nations, and public 
opinion appears to have grown more 
widespread and enthusiastic with each 
new expansion. 

We are continually asked whether 
there is not a clash between the pro- 
posed multilateral treaty renouncing war 
and the League of Nations. Apparently 
this idea is current in the press and 
consequently is repeated among the peo- 
ple. 

La Nation Belge, as reported in our 
papers, asks editorially, “What good are 
new treaties if the League Covenant 
guarantees peace? And if peace is not 
guaranteed either by the Covenant or by 
the Locarno compacts, why would any 
new treaty guarantee any better?” 
This comment is a fair example of the 
attitude of the doubter. 

The answer to the first question is 
that the League of Nations makes no 
pretense to guarantee peace. It sets up 
a covenant “in order to achieve peace.” 

The answer to the second question is 
that no treaty yet signed or proposed 
can be regarded as a guarantee of peace. 
The more pledges a nation makes, the 
stiffer the pledge, the freer from reserva- 
tions, the bolder the terms, the more 
certainly does the treaty approach a 
guarantee. The present proposal is a 
bolder, franker, clearer agreement than 
any that have preceded it. 

Stephen Lauzanne, the famous French 
correspondent and editor, leads the 
French view in opposition. Says he, 


May 9, as reported in the press: 
we seen in the past ten 


“What have 


years except two peace systems different en- 
tirely 


and constantly clashing—here the 


By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


“Build Friendships, Not War- 
ships, for National Defense’ Is the 
Slogan of the National Committee 
on the Cause and Cure of War in 
Its Campaign for a Multilateral 
Treaty to Outlaw War. The 
Chairman of the Committee Here 
Reports “Where We Stand” in 
Regard to the Proposal. She Vol- 
unteers to Answer, Either by Let- 
ter or in the Magazine, Any Ques- 
tion Sent to Her. 


logical system, which is Franco-Slav, and 
there the idealist system, which is of Anglo- 
Saxon fabrication? 

“The French system is based on the ex- 
perience we have had of human nature. 
Men have disputed since humanity existed. 
It is better to set up a system of security for 
protection against fools and robbers. 

“The Anglo-Saxon system takes no ac- 
count of experiences of the past and sup- 
poses that humanity can be suddenly trans- 
formed by a sort of religious fervor and 
transported into an ideal region where good- 
ness and justice reign supreme. 

“Each one pledges peace, and the pledged 
word shall be the supreme law. To violate 
peace would be so terrible that we must not 
even think about it. We will always love 
one another because we promised to. 

“Tt is a system tied to the clouds, where 
nothing is specified and everything is left 
to the chance that every one will be of good 
faith.” 


In this somewhat bitter though bril- 
liant comment the fact may be detected 
that the alleged clash is not between the 
new proposal and the League of Nations 
but exists rather between two systems 
within the League itself, two systems 
that clash in every nation and in every 
discussion. 

The first system is based upon the 
theory that peace must be “enforced.” 
An international army and navy must be 
ready to put down the violator of any 
anti-war treaty who breaks the peace. 
This view has been most strongly ad- 
vocated by France and her particular 
allies. 

Indeed at the Versailles Conference, 
where the Covenant was written, 
France contended stoutly for an interna- 
tional army to enforce peace and thus 
give security. A compromise was made 
and in Article XI it is provided that 
“Any war or threat of war, whether im- 
mediately affecting any of the members 
of the League or not, is a matter of 
concern to the whole League, and the 
League shall take any action that may 


be deemed wise and effectual to sat 
guard the peace of nations.” 

In other words, the League Covenant 
prefers not to outline in advance the 
method it will use when and if an un- 
known bridge appears in its path, but 
will decide how to get over it when it 
occurs. Thus far, all difficulties have 
been satisfactorily settled through 
“moral suasion” by the League, and no 
occasion has shown need for an inter- 
national army. 

The Anglo-Saxons, having been lead 
ers in the development of democratic 
ideals and the force of public opinion, 
have opposed the international army idea 
and have contended that compacts must 
be respected between nations, that the 
pledged word must be honorably kept 
and that the force of moral influence 
must be applied to any recalcitrant na- 
tion before armed force is used. 

These are the two systems of theory; 
each has its supporters, and through 
these differing viewpoints men and 
women look upon the Briand-Kellogg 
proposal and draw their respective con- 
clusions. 

Meanwhile, the Kellogg proposals, if 
carried out, will bring the United States 
up to the standards of the League and 
go somewhat beyond them. 

The French Cabinet has accepted M. 
Briand’s proposals. M. Briand made 
certain reservations, chiefly that ‘‘the 
treaty shall not bar wars of legitimate 
defence” and that “the treaty shall not 
invalidate existing agreements’’—mean- 
ing possible obligations through the 
League of Nations to enforce peace 
against a violator of League treaties. On 
April 28 Secretary Kellogg, in a speech, 
accepted these reservations. Raymond 
L. Buell, in the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion’s Bulletin, explains the predicament 
France might otherwise have found her- 
self in, as follows: 


“Suppose that State Y, which is at the 
same time a signatory of the anti-war 
treaty and a member of the League, at- 


tacks State X, which belongs to the League 
but which is not a party to the anti-war 
treaty. As far as the anti-war treaty is 
concerned, State Y is free to attack State 
X. But as a member of the League it has 
violated its obligations, and France as 2 
League member is obliged to apply sanctions. 
Yet under the anti-war treaty, France is pre- 
vented from attacking State Y!” 


From this possible conflict Secretary 
(Continued on page 36) 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Agnes Hart Wilson 


N the primary elections for the past 

month, Miss Agnes Hart Wilson 
won the Democratic nomination for 
Congress from the sixteenth Penn- 
sylvania district. Miss Wilson is the 
second woman to win the nomination for 
Congress this year. Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick was nominated as Congress- 
man-at-large from Illinois last month. 


The Infirmary Stays 


N the last Journal we reported the 

crisis confronting the New York 
Infirmary for Women and Children— 
that fine old institution established by 
the Blackwell sisters some seventy years 
ago to provide hospital training for 
women doctors and to serve women 
patients. A majority of its board—a 
majority of just one—held that a hos- 
pital staffed by women was no longer 
needed. The rest, and the doctors, were 
convinced that the need is still great, 
that women doctors still have scant op- 
portunity at training or service in gen- 
eral hospitals. They had effective fig- 
ures to prove their point too. 

Now a reorganized board has voted to 
keep the Infirmary open—to the great 
relief not only of the doctors and their 
sympathizers, but of a great population 
of suffering women and children in New 


York’s lower East Side, whom the 
Infirmary serves. Various new com- 
mittees have been appointed, among 


them a Finance Committee to meet the 
deficit and provide for improvement of 
the whole institution. At its head is 
Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse, who 
has abundantly proved her ability in suf- 
frage campaigns and in Government 
service. The Infirmary may well con- 
gratulate itself on its prospects. 


Women in Medicine 


N England, the way of the woman 

doctor is still stonier. Three Lon- 
don hospitals, King’s, Westminster and 
Charing Cross, recently refused to con- 
tinue training women students. The 
arguments to support this action were 
various. Some said that it was a waste 
of valuable facilities to train women 


doctors, since the best qualified usually 
married a few years after graduation, 


and ipso facto their usefulness to the 
conimunity ceased. Others maintained 
that it was embarrassing to teach medi- 
cine to mixed classes and that men and 
women should be trained in separate 
schools—an idea that one supposed had 
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Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse 


hardly survived the pioneer days. Still 
others argued that in an already over- 
crowded profession, it was difficult for 
women doctors to find work. Whatever 
the cause, women in medicine should be 
taboo. But, naturally, English feminists 
are not taking this reactionary attitude 
meekly. The end is not yet. 


CALENDAR 


Biennial Convention of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, San Antonio, 
Texas, May 28 to June 7. 

Convention of the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation, Louisville, Kentucky, June 4-9. 

Study Course on Arbitration, Security and 
Disarmament, International Aliiance of 
Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, 
Lausanne, Switzerland, June 18-21. 

Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 25-30. 

International Press Exhibit, Cologne, Ger- 
many, May-October, 1928. 

Convention of the National Education As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minnesota, July 2-6. 

International Conference on Social Work, 
Paris, France, July 9-12. 

Institute of Politics, Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, July 26 to August 23. 

World’s Woman’s Christian 
Union Conference, Lausanne, 
July 27 to August 1. 

National Social Hygiene Conference, 
Louisville, Kentucky, October 11-13. 


Temperance 
Switzerland, 


Women in Office 


ECENTLY Miss Genevieve R. 
Cline of Cleveland, Cleveland 
customs appraiser, has been nominated 
as a Judge of the Customs Court. Miss 
Cline was admitted to the bar in 1921. 


Miss Amy Wren has been appointed 
to serve the eastern district of New 
York as United States Commissioner. 
So far as known, the first woman to 
hold such a position, Miss Wren will 
hear cases involving violation of Federal 
statutes. She is now president of the 
Brooklyn Women’s Bar Association. 


The first woman to be appointed as 
chief of a division in the Federal State 
Department is Mrs. Ruth Bielaski Ship- 
ley, who assumed office as chief of the 
Passport Division on June 1. 


Mrs. Catt at Chautauqua 


VERY club woman knows of the 

Chautauqua) Woman's’ Club, 
which, under the able leadership of its 
president, Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, 
gives to women drawn from all over 
the country a_ well-balanced summer 
ration of pleasure and profit. This year 
the Chautauqua Institution and the 
Chautauqua Woman’s Club together are 
having, July 2 to 7, an Institute of 
International Affairs, with lectures, plain 
and illustrated, question boxes, confer- 
ences and concerts. As star feature they 
present three addresses by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt—one on “Changing the 
Mind of the World,” in which Mrs. 
Catt speaks as chairman of the Con- 
ference of Cooperating Societies on the 
Cause and Cure of War; one on 
“Women Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row,” in which she speaks as feminist, 
and one on “The Crisis of the Ages.”’ 


A Parents’ Exposition 


O show parents what modern 

schools and social agencies are try- 
ing to do for their children, the United 
Parents’ Associations of Greater New 
York Schools held a Parents’ Exposition 
in New York City from April 21 to 28. 
Exhibitions covering three floors, lec- 
tures, motion pictures and_ individual 
conferences told the latest trends in 
modern scientific knowledge of child 
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life and made clear the need for modern 
parental education. 

Public schools and private schools 
demonstrated their work—actual classes 
in printing, weaving, art, and the newer 
additions to the curricula were held on 
the spot. Proper home surroundings for 
children were shown in a model apart- 
ment. Furnishings and equipment, 
decorations and supplies, proper food 
and clothing for children of school age 
were all there—and budgeted. Litera- 
ture for children of various ages, play- 
grounds and toys, music, art and religion 
were shown in their relation to a child’s 
normal development. Proper care of the 
health at home and in school, proper 
recreation, proper development with the 
best facilities that the city has to offer 
to children in each department were all 
represented graphically. 

Every afternoon and evening various 
fields of activity were developed by lec- 
tures, demonstrations and motion pic- 
tures. These sessions covered such sub- 
jects as The Child and the City; 
Parenthood, a Profession; Recreation 
and the Community; Reading and the 
Child; Health; Housing the City Child; 
The Child’s Character; The Under- 
standing Parent; Vocational Guidance. 

The week proved a_ concentrated 
course in the profession of parenthood. 
Comprehensive and graphic, it demon- 
strated a new development in the vast 
field of adult education. 


Linda Anne Eastman 


N the journals of the library pro- 
fession, Cleveland newspapers and 
periodicals and various magazines de- 
voted to the advancement of women, 
have appeared of late portraits of a 
clear-eyed, smilingly alert woman, la- 
beled “the President-elect of the Ameri- 
can Library Association for 1928-1929.” 
A recent number of the Clevelander, 
organ of the Chamber of Commerce of 
her home town, carries a portrait of 
this same woman with only the legend, 
“Linda Anne Eastman, Librarian of the 
Cleveland Public Library,” and, under- 
neath, the quoted words, “fine, generous, 
always just.” 

As the chief of a public library sys- 
tem which in 1927 circulated over nine 
million books through 1,181 library 
agencies, which spent over $1,500,000 
and which has over eight hundred full- 
time professional employees, Miss East- 
man has full exercise for these qualities 
and for many more which distinguish 
her, such as open-mindedness, construc- 
tive imagination, power to get people 
into line to do effective team work, and 
a rare quality in a big executive— 
ability to keep in touch with minute 
details as well as to see things in the 





large. 

“The Cleveland Public Library has 
earned a reputation both in the United 
States and in Europe for the remark- 


able way in which it serves its public,” 
says an editorial in the Cleveland News. 
Miss Eastman’s paper on the work of 
the Cleveland Library given at the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary Conference of the 
British Library Association, held in 
Edinburgh last October, was the only 
paper by an American librarian which 
was widely commended and quoted in 
the British press. 

Miss Eastman has been a librarian 
since 1892, first as assistant in the Cleve- 
land Public Library, then, in 1896, after 
a year’s interim as assistant librarian of 
the Dayton Public Library,  vice-li- 
brarian and right hand of the librarian, 
William Howard Brett, and after his 
tragic death in 1918, librarian of the 
system with an immediate task before 
her of completing the planning and car- 
rying through the erection of the great 
central library which has been in opera- 
tion since May, 1925, and is one of the 
chief ornaments of Cleveland's civic 


center. 

This modest, able woman is not only 
a great library executive but is assistant 
the 


professor in School of Library 





Briihlmeyer, Vienna 


Marianne Hainisch 


Science of Western Reserve University 
and serves on practically all the impor- 
tant committees and boards of progres- 
sive, social-minded Cleveland, such as 
the Cleveland Welfare Federation, the 
Cleveland Conference for Educational 
Codperation and the Women’s City 
Club. She has been a member of the 
Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association most of the time for 
the past decade as well as its first and 
second vice-president, and she is the au- 
thor of several monographs on library 
administration. 

In June, 1924, Miss Eastman re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts from Oberlin College, a distinction 
conferred upon her as “the most notable 
woman librarian in the country.” 

The only nominee for president of the 
American Library Association for 1928- 
29, Miss Eastman’s election at the an- 
nual meeting, May 24-30, was assured. 

Junta S. Harron 
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Marianne Hainisch 


ROM Austria, Gisela Urban has 

sent us news of Marianne Hainisch 
whose eighty-ninth birthday was re- 
cently celebrated. Mrs. Hainisch, aside 
from being the mother of the President 
of the Austrian Republic, was one of 
the earliest pioneers for women’s right 
to professional education and _ profes 
sional work. Awakened to the need for 
professional training for women by the 
terrors of the crisis of 1873, Marianne 
Hainisch preached the doctrine of equal 
training and equal opportunity for men 
and women throughout the land. Emerg- 
ing as the leader of the woman’s move- 
ment in Austria, Mrs. Hainisch estab 
lished the National Council of Austrian 
Women which presently became asso 
ciated with the International Council 
of Women and later she became one of 
the founders of the Suffrage Association 
in Austria. 

Beautiful as a young woman, charm 
ing in her old age, Mrs. Hainisch has 
great gifts of oratory and_ persuasion. 
Her natural kindliness and love of hu 
manity have tempered, but not weak- 
ened, her campaigns for justice, and to 
day she is one of the most beloved 
women in Austria. 


Y. W. C. A. Convention 


S the tenth annual convention of 
the International Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations met in Sacramento after 
the May issue went to press, a report on 
the program adopted had to wait until 
this month. This program, for which 
the National Board, Y. W. C. A., are 
the administrators, is of deep interest 
to women whatever their affiliations. 
A recently developed economic prob- 
lem—unemployment—is scheduled — for 
an exhaustive investigation with a view 
to promoting adequate protective and 
remedial measures for business and 
industrial women. A resolution en- 
dorsing Secretary Kellogg’s proposed 
multilateral treaty for the renouncing of 


war and endorsing the nation-wide 
educational campaign initiated by the 


National Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War in support of the treaty 
was adopted. 

Other foreign policies which the Na- 
tional Board is supperting were reat- 
firmed. They include adherence to the 
World Court, ratification of the Poison 
Gas Protocol, and revision of the un 
equal treaties with China. The pro- 
gram on citizenship and legislation ac 
cepted includes the eight-hour day, 
abolition of night work, and the min 
mum wage for women in industry; a 
Federal Child Labor amendment; stud) 
of immigration legislation and support 
of measures furthering the social wel 
fare of aliens, and law observance and 
enforcement, with special emphasis on 
prohibition. 
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The BOOKSHELF 


rSHIS campaign year is fortunate in 
‘| the appearance of two books on 
the great political parties which, while 
opportune and up to date, are far and 
away beyond the ordinary political pub- 
lications of campaign seasons. They are 
“The Democratic Party,’ by Frank R. 
Kent and “The Republican Party,’ by 
William Starr Myers. This is not to 
say that Professor Myers has been able 
to maintain a strictly historical attitude 
in every line of his history of the Re- 
publican party, or that Mr. Kent has 
concealed his personal enthusiasm for 
certain figures in our history and indig- 
nation over certain incidents in the ca- 
reers of the two parties. But by and 
large, up to the period of the Great 
War, these studies are history and not 
special pleading. It is too much to ask 
that this same attitude be held in deal- 
ing with the years since 1914, but one 
does have those years clearly set forth 
from the two opposing points of view. 

The story of the Democratic party 
“with its unbroken life-line one hundred 
and thirty years long” is the more pic- 
turesque. Taking in those first presi- 
dential elections and the break-up of the 
Federalists; the changes in the political 
map that now seem so kaleidoscopic; its 
years of continuous power during our 
formative period ; and its alternate short 
periods of success and long periods of re- 
tirement since 1860, this checkered ca- 
reer perhaps gives more room for indi- 
viduality and idiosyncrasy than do years 
of such preponderating success as have 
marked the Republican party. 

Mr. Kent, trained to watch the im- 
mediate political scene, is always con- 
sidering the results of action in human 
terms. True to this point of view he 
deals with the Democratic party in five 
eras: those of Jefferson, of Jackson, of 
Cleveland, of Bryan and of Wilson. 
The strongest pages of his book, which 
Is interesting and thought provoking 
throughout, are perhaps those giving the 
great fight of President Cleveland for 
sound money and for a lower tariff, and 
his stand on the Monroe Doctrine in the 
Venezuela case. 

Professor Myers gives a short chap- 
ter to the historical background of the 
Republican party. He does not attempt 


any moving picture of Lincoln, but the 
two chapters “Abraham Lincoln” and 
as ° I U ° ” 

Saving the Union” are not the less 
efiective for the swift fashion in which 
they tell of the party’s heroic years. 


Professor Myers has the gift of show- 
ing both sides of a man’s character and 
he does this notably in “Andrew Johnson 
and Tragedy” and in the rise and de- 
cline of Mark Hanna. As Mr. Kent 








Kathleen Norris 


gives a due, often withheld, to President 
Van Buren, so Professor Myers gives a 
fairer appreciation of President Hayes 
than was his in his lifetime. 

Professor Myers has no defense for 
the various scandals that have followed 
the party and its leaders and because 
he treats opposing opinion so fairly we 
wish that he could have dealt as fully 
as has Mr. Kent with the party situa- 
tion that has obtained in the Southern 
states since the reconstruction period, 
and with the effect of the spoils system 
and the power of federal patronage. 

To the student of government these 
two books are curiously interesting for 
what they leave out. We say we are 
governed by parties; that the history of 
our government is the history of our 
country and here we have serious his- 
tories of the two greatest of our parties, 
one claiming more than a century of 
unbroken activity and the other over 
fifty years of power. Yet we lay down 
these books feeling that we have seen 
but the surface of the country; that the 
national party convention is far less 
vital than its place in party history 
makes it appear; and that the heart of 
the government is something greater 
than the parties, something that whether 
they will or not, the parties exist to 
serve. Professor Myers says: 


“When right and just principles of 
cooperation are open to our practical 
political leaders as a basis of support, 
they will willingly, in most cases, drop 
the questionable and selfish or dishonest 
policies and cheerfully accept that 
which is clean, upright, and efficient, for 
one absolute and unswerving basis of 
action is always accepted by them with- 
out question, and that is that they must 
‘give the people what they want.’ ”’ 

EveLINE W. BraINerpD. 


F you want not only a laugh but a 

good-natured laugh at yourself and 
your fellow citizens, be sure to read 
“The Great American Band-Wagon” 
by Charles Merz. Taking a dozen or 
so of our native idiosyncrasies—our 
craze for “gadding”’ on foot, on boat and 
on wheels; our murder trials; our beau- 
ty contests; our passion for the movies 
and the radio—Mr. Merz has painted 
“the contemporary scene” in comic relief. 
He has gained his effect by means of 
truthful exaggeration. With gay and 
flippant touch, he piles up paragraphs of 
ridiculous and stupendous statistics until 
his subject is thrown out of all propor- 
tion to its value; he cites quotations 
which sound perfectly absurd taken from 
their settings. Nor is he just being 
funny. He adds a touch of clever com- 
ment on why, in his opinion, we are 
thus and thus and why we want so and 
so. Some of the essays are topically 
“old stuff,” but they are all delightful 
reading, especially recommended to read 
out loud. 


iy her new ‘book, “What Price 
Peace?” Kathleen Norris, famous 
novelist and militant peace advocate, 
outlines a peace plan for adoption by 
American women. 

Women hate war, and women have 
power for peace. How shall they use 
it? “It becomes immediately apparent,” 
says Mrs. Norris, “that if we are ever 
to use this tremendous power, we must 
be informed and we must be organized. 
So the first step in our program must be 
education in everything that touches in- 
ternational relationships and the second 
must be insistence on open diplomacy— 
America’s policy, anyway, and upon a 
resistance of false propaganda.” 

Then when interest in the peace 
movement is fully awakened, when peo- 
ple are reading and studying about the 
stupidities and futilities of war and con- 
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sidering how to avert them, the time is 
right for acting. Mrs. Norris suggests 
possible, practical means. One is that 
the women shall demand a peace candi- 
date for president—‘‘a man who is not 
waiting for events to shape his war 
policy, but who is going to shape events 
to fit the policy he already holds.” An- 
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other is the use of the boycott—by 
American women, the buyers—of goods 
from countries that threaten world 
peace. ‘No country in Europe could 
live under a trade boycott by American 
women. Withdraw our sympathy and 
our dollars, stop short imports and 
exports, and there would come to that 
country a financial and commercial col- 
lapse beside which the great war would 
seem like a game.” 

With open eyes, Mrs. Norris looks 
back at the great war—at the evils of 
propaganda, the common responsibility 
of the nations involved, the sinister 
influence of money, the cruel horrors 
that settled nothing. Her little book is 
impressive because of her earnestness, her 
evident familiarity with the best that has 
been written on world economics, her 
fearless facing of facts. She challenges 
American women to think and to act. 


EADING “Miss Mayhew and 
Ming Yun,” by Anne Dufheld, is 


a little like sitting at dinner next to a 


. gently-bred lady who has become part of 


an astounding adventure, a sharer of 
multi-colored lives, but who (still gentle 
and simple at heart) contrives to trans- 
mute the most intense human experience 
inta pleasant conversation. It is, in- 
deed, like meeting Miss Mayhew—an 
English spinster of fifty, who, in chap- 
ter two, is plunged into the heart of the 
East. In Peking, she moves in a world 
where Russian princesses with copper 
hair beg in the streets from Chinese 
courtesans; where exotic Manchus with 
opaque eyes meet life and death and tor- 
ture, with the delicate stoicism of their 
ultimate aristocracy; where young 
French noblemen succumb, pitiably, to 
opium; where a fragile, lovely, high- 
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strung American woman ties the story 
together by dying exquisitely, in a 
crescendo of crises des nerfs for three 
hundred pages . . and it all sounds 
perfectly delightful. The story unfolds 
with the charm, the unreality, the quick, 
light, colorful pantomime, of a well- 
staged ballet. F. J: A. 


PON the weird beliefs and rituals 

of various fanatical religious sects 
which flourished spasmodically eighty or 
ninety years ago, Ray Strachey has based 
her novel, “Shaken by the Wind.” In 
spite of a rather mechanical plot, the 
book, written from the point of view of 
modern psychology, is a fascinating ex- 
posé of the hysterical “goings on” and 
even sex orgies that were perpetrated in 
the name of religion. The material is 
drawn from letters and documents 
labelled “The Purple Mother,” ‘The 
Holy Rollers,” “Internal Respiration,” 
“Spiritual Wives,” etc., left by Mrs. 
Strachey’s grandmother, Hannah Whit- 
all Smith, who, with her husband, was 
closely connected with some of these 
early evangelistic movements. 


PAIN is one of the few countries in 

Europe that are not over-run with 
tourists, where one can still see the old 
towns, with customs and costumes un- 
changed since the Middle Ages. “Trav- 
eling Light,’ by M. H. Harrigan, tells 
how much one can see in a six weeks’ 
trip in Spain and fourteen days in 
Morocco, where to stop, what to see and 
what to do, at a total cost of $493. The 
information is up-to-date, obtained in 
1927. There are roads, maps, a list of 
books to read for information, every de- 
tail of passport, visé, and advice on 
clothes. A valuable book for the tourist. 
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HE latest addition to Sinclair 

Lewis’s gallery of Main Street 
celebrities is “The Man Who Knew 
Coolidge.” Here we meet Mr. Lowell 
Schmaltz, “friend of Babbitt and con- 
structive citizen”, who holds forth in 
the now familiar manner on_ politics, 
motoring, marital infelicity, and the 
fundamental ideals of Christian Amer- 
ican citizenship. Some of this mono- 
logue is amusing, much of it is monoto- 
nous, and all of it somehow just fails 
to ccme off. One cannot escape the sus- 
picion that Mr. Lewis is deliberately 
trying to be funny. He succeeds, but 
at the expense of veracity. He lays on 
his effects with a trowel, and the result 
is caricature that borders on the gro- 
tesque. And all too often we glimpse 
the author himself grinning behind the 
mask. We laugh, but in spite of our- 
selves, as at a parlor trick too frequently 
repeated. Mr. Lewis can do better than 
this.—H. J. K. 


LL that a reviewer who did not 

know India could do with “Mother 
India’ was to sum up Katherine Mayo’s 
claims (Citizen, September). All that 
the same reviewer can do with “4d Son 
of Mother India Answers,” by Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, is to report his reply. 
Mr. Mukerji’s book is small, in com- 
parison with Miss Mayo’s great volume, 
but it is pungent and concentrated. The 
essence of it is the detailed claim that 
Miss Mayo’s picture of horrors in 
Indian social life is a partial and an in- 
accurate picture. Admitting that statis- 
tics in India are inadequate, Mr. Muk- 
erji combats with figures the mother- 
hood ages given by Miss Mayo, showing 
in the Madras Maternity Hospital an 
average age of 19.4. Child marriages, 
he says, are not consummated as early 
as Miss Mayo claims, and even so she 
does not allow for the earlier physical 
development in tropical climates. Mr. 
Mukerji attacks, with apparent justice, 
Miss Mayo’s selection of authorities to 
quote, particularly the priest whose rev- 
elations date back seventy-five years. 
Though he does not deny the need of 
reforms in India, Mr. Mukerji does 
deny—and with temperateness, one must 
admit—that Katherine Mayo has been 
fair to the many-sided, complex life of 
his country. 
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ERSONAL | irreproachableness 

is an absolute necessity to the 
cultivated woman of the social 
world. 

No guesswork, no fretting or 
worries are tolerated. The sure- 
ness, the gracious confidence of be- 
ing always exactly right is expected 
of her. And her unerring discrimi- 
nation meets the exacting standard 
smilingly. 

Even that humiliating experience 
of underarm odor and_ stained 
frocks which, consciously or un- 
consciously, ruins many a woman’s 
evening, never casts its shadow on 
her gayeties. 

For she relies on Odorono. And 
rejoices in the freedom of an under- 
arm smooth and dry at all times. 
The warmest room, nervousness or 
excitement never cause her a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness. 

And she declares it so comfort- 
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“Tam never troubled 
that way 7 


SO YOU SAY — BUT ARE YOU SURE? 


Women of the world find 
complete sureness in this simple, 
healthful way to personal 
irreproachableness 


able, so much smarter to wear her 
dresses right next to the underarm. 
Gowns fit better and there is no 
extra warmth to cause even more 
moisture and the danger of addi- 
tional odor. And of course for the 
evening gown a smooth, dry, bare 
underarm is the only way. 


PHYSICIAN made Odorono 

18 years ago for his own use 
while operating. And further re- 
search has proved that it is per- 
fectly safe and healthy to check the 
perspiration in any small area of the 
body. 

Your doctor will tell you the ac- 
tion of Odorono is “occlusive” and 
merely temporary. Pat it on the 
clean underarm and as soon as it is 
completely absorbed you are se- 
curely protected from any uncom- 
fortable dampness and its ruinous 
effects for two or three days. 

There are now two strengths of 
Odorono. Regular Odorono (ruby 
colored), brings freedom from 
moisture and odor with one or two 
applications a week, used the last 
thing at night. And Odorono No. 3, 
milder (colorless) for sensitive skin 
and hurried use+-to be used either 
night or morning every other day. 
At toilet goods counters, 35c, 60c. 
The new Odorono Cream Depila- 


tory, 50c. 


Women of breeding 

use over four mil- 

lion bottles of Odo- 
rono every year. 














Powder. 








NEW 10c OFFER: Mail coupon 
and 10c for the complete underarm toilette: samples of Odorono, 
Odorono No. 3, Odorono Cream Depilatory and Deodorant 


RUTH MILLER, 566 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The gymnasium of the Woman's Athletic Club of San Francisco 


Clubhouse Athletics 


By Evrra WALKER Mappux 


This is a Service Department for Clubhouse Executives. 


In order 


to give it fullest value, we invite you to send in any questions on club- 
house problems which we might answer, either from our bulging files 
of information, or by securing some other clubhouse executive to pass 


on the results of her experience. 


Ask us questions—send us facts—and 
make this an Experience Exchange. 


Mrs. Parker Maddux, prominent in San Francisco’s public affairs, 
has described for us in this article the equipment of the Woman's 


Athletic Club of San Francisco. 


T is no longer necessary to ask 

“Why a Women’s Athletic Club?” 

This question has been answered 

with favorable finality by the 

successful results of such ventures 
all over the country, among which there 
is no more signal success than the 
Woman’s Athletic Club of San Fran- 
cisco. With 2,400 members, including 
several hundred juniors and juveniles, 
and not forgetting Miss Helen Wills; 
with a rarely beautiful building of seven 
stories; with a cuisine noted for its ex- 
cellence even in a city whither epicures 
flock ; with its suites and bedrooms truly 
palatial and exquisitely furnished, in any 
case the Woman’s Athletic Club of San 
Francisco would be rated a_ great 
achievement. However, it is in_ its 
most practical side of successful encour- 
agement of athletics for women that its 
example may be of use to other com- 
munities. 

Obviously there has been a complete 
change in the past few years in the 
athletic motive, as far as women are 
concerned. Contests are increasingly al- 
luring to the younger element of course, 
but for most women the cry is “Reduce, 


reduce, especially below the waist. Hip, 
hip, away!”’ and even above the waist, 
the chest development which was one of 
the ideals of the Gibson girl of twenty- 
five years ago is now regarded as a de- 
formity, and a waistline is waste meas- 
urement. Consequently the most popu- 
lar exercises with adults in this day and 
age are the Swedish and Danish meth- 
ods tending to supple and reduce, with 
emphasis on the hips, abdomens and 
waists. Apparatus work is not much 
used by adults, unless they have had 
early training in the foundation work, 
as it proves rather strenuous to muscles 
long unused to vigorous movement. 
However, with juniors basketball and 
indoor hockey take first place, and with 
juveniles, games, volley ball and cap- 
tain ball. The swim is the thing, also. 

In an athletic club, therefore, space 
is an absolute essential and accessibility 
comes next. In any city downtown 
space is very costly; hence dues must 
be large. A member of a club whose 
payroll is $10,000 a month, as in 
the Woman’s Athletic Club of San 
Francisco, must expect to pay real dues. 
These dues should be enough — to 
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cover and include the use of practically 
all the equipment so that there will be 
a very general and unrestricted use of 
the club by all the members and an 
avoidance of the everlasting extra fees 
so exasperating to the clientele and so 
complicating to the bookkeeping. Prac- 
tically all the athletic privileges of the 
Woman’s Athletic Club of San Fran- 
cisco are free to all members, with cer- 
tain necessary restrictions as to hours 
for juveniles and special lessons. ‘This 
free use includes even the gymnasium 
classes, the outdoor and indoor tennis 
courts, the handball court and swimming 
pools. Only special privileges are “ex- 
tras,’ that is, private lessons (golf, 
tennis, prescribed exercises under individ- 
ual instruction, corrective gymnastics), 
such equipment as the Reducycle, the 
Battle Creek Vibrator and, of course, 
the Turkish bath, and hair dressing. 

One of the most modern and popular 
features of the Woman’s Athletic Club 
of San Francisco is the use of the bathing 
suit for all activities and the elimination 
of special gym costumes. Much valu- 
able time (and expense) is saved by this 
simplicity, and any member, no matter 
how busy, through the efficient and ex- 
pert maid service offered, can be sure 
of a triumphal morning including gym 
practice, tennis on the roof, shower and 
swim without the waste of one minute. 
There are, of course, individual lockers 
for which a rental fee of $10.00 a year 
is charged, which includes maid service 
without tips. Tips are absolutely for- 
bidden. Locker space is perhaps the 
greatest single problem in a city club. 
In a club of 2,400 members there 
should be at least 500 lockers. 

With the basement given over to 
lockers, linen, storeroom and _ engine- 
room, the Woman’s Athletic Club of 
San Francisco has installed its swim- 
ming pool and showers at the rear of 
the ground floor. For racing purposes, 
that is, to conform to the A.A.U. rul- 
ing, the ideal pool should be 75 feet 
long, and a pool 75 feet long by 45 
feet wide is strongly recommended, 
though, of course, if space is limited, di- 
mensions may be cut to 60 by 30 and 
still give a usable pool. Depth should 
graduate from 2% or 3 feet to 9, the 
slope being gradual, and numerals must 
clearly mark the depth variations. 
Black, tiled lines mark the swimming 
lanes on the floor of the pool, standard 
springboards are placed at the deep end, 
and there is a spectators’ balcony as 
well as a runway around the pool. Good 
ventilation is necessary, and skylights, 
if possible, to provide sunlight. In ad- 
dition to the numerals marking the 
depth the following precautions must 
also be observed: Use painted rope to 
divide the shallow and deep water area; 
place small size life-buoys ready for use 
with coiled rope. (These buoys should 
not be used for play but placed on a 
hanger in readiness for emergency.) A 
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ten or twelve foot bamboo pole will also 
prove helpful. 

For pleasure equipment colored life 
preserver tubes are a valuable asset in 
teaching beginners, and for play. Small, 
colored surfboards furnish aid as well 
as sport. Water animals, such as frogs, 
alligators or horses (inflated rubber) 
are other aids to races and games for 
juveniles. 

Where individual locker rooms are 
provided, each member using the pool 
rents one by the year, and this rental 
includes the washing and mending and 
putting away of suits and caps. Lessons 
are given singly or in courses of six or 
twelve, and, of course, each member 
ceases to be a source of income as soon 
as she learns to swim. ‘Teachers’ sal- 
aries range from $150 to $200 per 
month, and the monthly pay of maids, 
cleaning women, etc., varies with the 
locality. The pool has salt water and, 
of course, the problem of cleaning and 
renewing is omnipresent to add to the 
expense of service, whether fresh or salt 
water is used. Also on the first floor, in 
addition to the pool and showers, there 
is the Turkish bath, while the gymnasi- 
um, with the golf practice room and 
handball courts, occupies the second 
floor. 


Gymnasium Details 


The gymnasium at the Woman’s Ath- 
letic Club of San Francisco is 75 feet 
long and 50 feet wide, and the basket- 
ball court, indoor baseball diamond and 
captain ball court are all outlined on the 
floor. The installed practical apparatus 
includes 4 climbing ropes, 1 vertical 
rope ladder, 1 vaulting box, 6 travel- 
ing rings, 4 tumbling mats, 2 de- 
tached jumping standards, 1 beat board 
(used in vaulting), 1 spring board, 
6 stall bars with 6 benches, 1 set volley 
ball standards and net. Other neces- 
sary equipment includes _ basketballs, 
volley balls, indoor baseballs and bats, 
piano, scales, Indian clubs, bean bags, 
hockey baskets. 

As in the swimming pool, the use of 
the gymnasium, and the classes under 
the supervision of a trained physical di- 
rector, should be free of charge. Pri- 
vate lessons should be charged for and 
also corrective gymnastics, which nec- 
essarily must have individual attention. 
The ideal size for a gymnasium, by the 
way, is 100 feet long by 75 feet wide, 
and every plan should include a spec- 
tators’ gallery along both sides and ends. 
Contests become increasingly popular in 
a successful athletic club and a healthy 
expression of club support as well as 
an opportunity for hospitality to other 
clubs can only be satisfied by plenty of 
space for enthusiastic ‘‘rooters.”’ 

The hairdressing rooms and a com- 
plete beauty parlor, with every known 
facility except hair dyeing, occupy a 
large part of the third floor, and the 
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on Election Day 


CROSS the continent the voting machine 

has blazed a trail of accuracy at elections— 

accuracy not only in the count but in a true 
expression of the vote. 


The voting machine provides a true expression 
because no voter can spoil his ballot. Every 
vote counts. None is thrown out. And on the 
voting machine every vote is counted with the 
same mechanical accuracy that you find in a 
bank’s adding machine. 
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fifth floor is devoted to tennis. There 
are two tennis courts, one being out- 
doors on the roof, one indoors—both 
of regulation size. The courts look 
enormous in their city setting, es- 
pecially the indoor court, which has 
for cross-ventilation, huge windows 
on the sides and the rear. The walls 
are painted a vivid but not glowing 
green, far less beautiful on an interior 
brick wall than on a spring copse, but 
very essential to save the eyes. After 
almost endless experiment a very satis- 
factory system of lighting has been 
evolved so that playing at night is a 
joy. The wire screening of the outdoor 
court seems adequate, but, even so, balls 








do sometimes escape into the city streets. 

Here, then in San Francisco, we have 
a picture of a very successful athletic 
club, exceedingly well planned for its 
purpose, remarkably well run. If doubts 
are sometimes expressed as to whether 
women take athletics seriously, as to 
whether they wish to keep fit or just 
get thin, as to whether they appreciate 
and enjoy straight sport, the answer 
seems to be as varied as the questions, 
for there are all kinds and ages of 
women joining the modern athletic club, 
with all kinds of motives. If at times 
the straight figure seems to be super- 
seding the straight sport, perhaps after 
all they go together. 
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When Your Daughter Goes to Camp 


Whether she spends the summer traveling, in a built-in camp 
or sleeps out-of-doors in a sleeping bag, there are certain inti- 
mate accessories in her kit that must be as fine as possible 
because they are vital to being comfortable and being fem- 


Venus Traveling Package contains three snow-white, full- 
sized, downy sanitary napkins that have been pressed tightly 
into a tiny package no larger than your hand and less than an 
It takes up almost no room in bag or kit and 
assures the comfort one is accustomed to at home. 


Just ask for “Venus Traveling Package” at 
most any Department Store. 
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Modern Jeanne d’Arcs 


(Continued from page 7) 
cess. No Frenchwoman would do a 
thing like that. If she had money 
enough to have an automobile, she 
would live on her income.” 

As for the present generation, to 
whom the war is only a_ childhood 
memory, there are as many opinions as 
there are concerning the corresponding 
exuberant group in the United States. 
They are not piling into the professional 
courses with the same fervor their older 
sisters showed in 1918, many of the 
older feminists are distinctly discouraged 
about them. But on the other hand, the 
ferment of American ideas of freedom 
and independence is doing its bubbling 
work among them. Many a French 
girl whose mother drew a long breath 
of relief when the war was over and 
the family could return to the “good old 
ways’”’ is finding those ways a stuffy bore. 
They turn to art, to literature, to the 
traditionally polite accomplishments in 
order to fill their days, and still they are 
restless and unhappy. 

This restlessness is, of course, compli- 
cated by social and economic conditions. 
Marriage, which was the customary ca- 
reer for a French girl of good family, 
is difficult these days. For, one thing, 
there are, or were in 1921, almost two 
million more women in France than 
men. For another, living is high, cur- 
rency debased, wages low, and young 
men cannot afford to marry while they 
are young. In the old days such a prob- 
lem would have been solved by the dow- 
ry of the girl, but that tradition like 
many others was shaken by the war, and 
many families had to spend for food and 
lodging the money they had saved for a 
daughter’s dot. 

All one can be sure about is that so 
far as women are concerned France is in 
a state of paradox and transition. A 
few years ago Paris erected a statue in 
the Louvre gardens to her own uncon- 
querable spirit during the war. It was, 
as is usual when Paris, or France, per- 
sonifies herself, the figure of a woman. 
Sword in hand, striding along, fairly 
bursting out of her robes with indignant 
energy, she is as husky and as militant as 
a fishwife. Yet at the same time the 
Senators up in the Luxembourg were 
arguing that women were too delicate 
to take part in public life. 

Many of them feel that way about it 
themselves. For one brisk person who 
argues cases in the criminal court there 
are fifty who hug about them their com- 
fortable bourgeois society, a circle as 
“fermé” as any anchovy with his tail in 
his mouth. 

Yet whether they belong to the old 
régime or the new, whether they be 
brisk business women or dowagers guard- 
ing the matrimonial interests of only 
sons, placid conductresses on railway 
trains or harpies who guard theatre pro- 
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grams, young students at the Ecole Cen- 
tral or old rag-pickers on the early 
morning streets, they have about them 
an air of competence and ability. One 
comes very quickly to feel that the para- 
safe in 


doxes and the difficulties are 
their hands. 
Garbage 
(Continued from page 12) 


and rubbish are un- 
loaded at Riker’s Island, in the East 
River, where land is being made of 
things the city has thrown away. But 
some of these and all of the garbage 
scows are taken to a spot at sea desig- 
nated by the United States Supervisor 
of Harbor, and dumped. 

These dumping grounds have been 
pushed further and further out—they 
are now twelve miles from the coast 
in winter and twenty in summer—but 
some say they will have to be removed 
many times that far for the material to 
escape the pocket formed by the coast 
Officials have been wont to take 
lightly the charges against the street 
cleaning department of polluting the 
beaches. They claim that most of the 
garbage dumped at sea sinks within half 
an hour. Refuse picked up on_ the 
beaches they lay to the account of pass- 
ing ships. But one day an irate beach 
resident came with a bundle of opened 
letters addressed to a New York firm, 
which he offered as proof that the con- 
tents of some Manhattan waste-paper 
basket had found their way via ocean 
waves to his summer cottage. A bottle 
test also proved the possibility of ocean- 
dumped garbage coming back to land. 

New York talks of and plans more 
incinerators, but the present rate of con- 
struction promises no immediate cessa- 
tion of dumping at sea. The people, 
it is said, are largely to blame. New 
York’s early, old-fashioned plant on 
Barren Island created such a nuisance 
that prejudice against garbage plants has 
prevailed ever since. Not knowing that 
incinerators of the most modern type 
create no nuisance or that the large 
plant at 139th Street and the Harlem 
River, in a crowded and growing neigh- 
borhood, draws no complaints, many 
sections for which other incinerators 
have been proposed have risen up in 
arms at the suggestion, and ward poli- 
ticians have appeased them with injunc- 
tions. 


filled with ashes 


line. 


York with its 


Leaving behind New 
conflicts of opinion and_ its polluted 


beaches, let us go west where something 
of a golden age for garbage collection 
is claimed for an area of thirty-four 
square miles, with a population of half 
a million. The telephone bell at Mil- 
waukee’s garbage bureau has been a 
good deal less active of late than for- 
merly. Complaints have been dropping 
astonishingly, each year’s total being a 
fraction of those registered the year be- 
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fore. This turn in Milwaukee’s troubles 
is credited to the trailer system of collec- 


tion, followed by incineration. This 
system consists of the use, for alley and 
curb collection, of horse-drawn carts, 


which, when filled, are unhitched at 
some designated point, made up_ into 


trains of three or four and picked up by 
a tractor truck, which leaves empty 
trailers behind and hauls the loaded ones 
off. Collections are made in residential 
districts once a week in winter, twice in 
summer, and hotels and commercial 
houses are served every day. The cost 


of collection is put at $4.50 a ton and 
that of disposal at $2.95. 
Milwaukee’s rubbish and ashes are 


collected separately and hauled to dumps 
to fill in lowlands and to reclaim land 
along the shore of Lake Michigan. But 
all the garbage goes to one large in- 
cinerating plant. Milwaukee counte- 
nances no dump-picking, since it is held 
to endanger health and to slow up the 
workmen, without producing valuable 
by-products. 

For the remainder of the fair picture 
of how an American city may get rid 
of garbage efficiently and decently, one 
does well to skip from Milwaukee to 
Charleston, West Virginia. Milwaukee 
incinerates in a plant that has never re- 
ceived complaints of odors or dust from 
the chimney as a result of incomplete 
combustion through faulty operation. 
Nevertheless, the garbage is dumped into 
an outside pit, is hoisted aloft by grab 
buckets and dropped on a floor, where 
men must push it through the holes into 
the furnaces. Charleston, on the other 
hand, boasts a plant, though small in its 
seventy-ton capacity, that yields neither 
odor nor smoke and is so attractive that 
the town considers it a show spot. Its 
grounds, once a hideous dump, have been 
beautified and inside it is spotless and 
tidy. 


“The Ladies” Did It 


“The ladies” were largely instru- 
mental in bringing this plant to Charles- 
ton, so the engineer who installed it was 
told. Most of it is built below the level 
of the road, The visitor enters by 
gently inclined ramp with the truck, 
which discharges its load into a hatch 
in the roadway inside the building. Rub- 
bish and garbage together are dropped 
down an inclined plane into a bin, the 
bottom of which is the top of a hot-air 
chamber, which is heated by radiation 
from the combustion chamber of the 
furnace. The vapors and fumes pro- 
duced by the warming refuse in the bin 
are drawn into the furnace so forcibly 
by blast-blowers that no odors escape. 
Here they produce heat so intense that 
solid materials, even metals, are soon 
reduced to ashes. Working only two 
eight-hour shifts six days a week, the 
plant can produce a temperature of 1700 
to 1900 degrees in the combustion cham- 
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ON’T you wish there were a truth-test 

for words? So that the exaggerations 
would turn red—and only the facts would 
come out white and .shining? . If so, 
this litthe column would reach right out 
and convince you! 

Nina is a 3-purpose gr Ag day 
and bleach. Nina dves begin to smooth, 
clear and whiten your skin the very first 
time you use it. Nina will take care of 
practically every complexion problem— 
blemishes, sallowness, lines, circles under 
the eyes, sagging muscles—to say nothing 
of petty annoyances like uneven make-up 
and shiny nose. . . . But you'll never 
know all this until you try Nina’ yourself! 


NINA TONIGHT—(2 minutes) 
Shake the jar, run your finger round 
the stopper-top and over your face. Fra- 
grant as fresh rose-geranium—not a hint 





of that greasy, messy feeling pleas- 
ant! Massage it gently, with a_ special 


fingertipful under the eyes—and—wait till 
morning! . Your skin will be smoother 
—no circles under your eyes. . In a 
week—blemishes, sallowness will have dis- 
appeared. In a month—lines are fading, 
muscles tightening. And what does 
that do to the years? 


NINA TOMORROW— (2 minutes) 

In the morning—Nina again, massaged 
in and the surplus gently patted off with 
complexion tissue. What a soft, vel- 
vety foundation for make-up! Your rouge 
effaces itself discreetly, in the modern man- 

ner. Your powder ‘adheres beautifully— 
no shiny nose. And the night-time 
beauty work of Nina goes on all day, while 
you work or play! NOW for Nina—at 
your favourite shop—or the coupon. 


nina 
geranium cream 


Ask Nina! 

Miss Nina Nestor will be glad to advise you 
without obligation, upon questions pertaining to 
the improvement of the complexion and modern 
methods of face grooming. Write her stating your 
natural coloring and the condition of your skin. 
She will suggest individual treatment and advise 





regarding daytime and evening make-up. 
‘intaieeomars CLIP AND MAIL ~~~ ] 
| PRODUITS NINA, Inc, J 

580 Fifth Avenue, New York 
| Please send me postpaid one jar Nina Geranium 
| Cream. I enclose $3.50. | 
| POET Terr Tree eee TE TLE ee Loe | 
| RRRIOE  6c0secctcccvees Redeesaubakasteeian~bbea Genes 
I CHI ciccccccccevsee sexeoeceseeees State... .ceceee 
| | 
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P is for PEDIFORME 
Easy to wear 
Does away with foot ills 
If you will take care 
Form-fitting shoes 
On lasts of good style 
Real comfort you'll know 
More reason to smile. 
E means the end 
Of each bunion and corn 
Take our advice | 


{ 
| Try PEDIFORME. | 





Regardless of the nature of 
your foot troubles, “PEDI- 
FORME?” Shoes will aid you 
to regain normalcy. Write 
for our FREE Style Book 
“4A” that tells how to over- 
com foot ills in the natural 


way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE CO. 


36 West 36th St., New York 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
29 Washington PI., East Orange, N. J. 











HOTEL 
Martha Washington 


30 East 30th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A Resident Hotel for Women 
Special Weekly Rates 
$12.00 per Week and Up 


Very Large Rooms With 
Twin Beds 
$15.00 per week for one person 
$18.00 per week for two persons 
Daily Rates From $2.00 Up 














WARBURTON HOUSE 
20th & Sansom Sts. Philadelphia 
HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN 
Single Rooms, Week...$12 to $22 
Double Rooms, Week. ..$20 to $30 


Special Rates for Summer 

















Fifteen beautiful varieties—all 
IRIS labeled. Also 1—50 cent Red 

Iris. Also 4—50 cent plants of 
my favorite of all irises—20 in all. About $7.50 
worth. Parcel Post. Prepaid for only $1.50. A 
Million plants is the reason for these very, very 
cheap prices. Full instructions how to plant and 
grow iris—also list of 6 other unusual collections 
in every box. This is ideal time to plant iris. One 
exquisite Lavender Iris free for prompt orders. 


Otwell Iris Fields .- Carlinville, Illinois 





ber. Animal carcases, dumped sepa- 
rately from the garbage, are consumed 
in a fraction of the time ordinarily 
taken for cremation. 

A force of two men is adequate to 
handle the plant. The solid material 
comes directly from the storage bin to 
the feed hoppers and is discharged into 
the furnaces by a simple gear operated 
by one man. ‘The ashes are loaded into 
the trucks from a chute and are used for 
land fill. Far from being an offense, a 
small plant of this type at Floral Park, 
Long Island, is in the center of a chil- 
dren’s playground ; and a great one, with 
offices that look like hotel rooms and 
grounds that look like a park, is located 
on one of the main thoroughfares in 
the city of Montevideo, Uruguay. 

In considering needs and achievements 
in handling the garbage problem, no 
panacea may be advocated with wisdom. 
What is balm for one community is not 
always balm for another. Local fac- 
tors may make all the difference be- 
tween success and failure with a given 
scheme. Each community's problem is 
a case in itself, to be studied and dealt 
with accordingly. But the sensible citi- 
zen may well look beyond his own city 
limits and take note both of the back- 
wardness and the progressiveness of 
others in his quest for ideas. 


Peace by Pledge 


(Continued from page 26) 


Kellogg has rescued France by agreeing 
to M. Briand’s reservation that the 
previous obligations of France shall be 
respected. Despite M. Lauzanne’s tart 
criticisms and that of some others, the 
French ‘ national elections have taken 
place and M. Briand’s party has been 
retained in power. 

The German Government has whole- 
heartedly accepted the principle of these 
proposals. The British Government is 
apparently favorable. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, in a speech before the 
House of Commons, has endorsed it. 
Lord Gray, Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs at the outbreak of the war, has 
urged the conclusion of the treaties. 

Early in May the British Government 
proposed a conference of jurists to con- 
sider terms of the treaty. Japan quickly 
supported this suggestion, and cautiously 
expresses sympathy with the whole pro- 
posal. Italy is cordial but evasive as to 
the fundamental suggestions. So the six 
Great Powers view the treaty situation 
at a moment which is fraught with mar- 
velous possibilities of peace and good 
will for all the world but without guar- 
antee of immediate conclusion. 

If those who formulate the treaty 
shape it to cooperate with the League 
of Nations and in no respect introduce a 
single question of conflict, a cause will 
have been found worthy of our united 
sacrifice and devotion. 
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Maria Mitchell, 


Astronomer 
By Rwru DE Forest LAMB 


SMALL newsboy stopped short in 
the aisle of the train and stared. 
“Please, ma’am, are you Julia 

Ward Howe?” “No,” replied the lady. 
The boy went away, only to return a 
few minutes later. “Please, ma’am, are 
you Elizabeth Stuart Phelps?” “No.” 
“Are you Harriet Beecher Stowe?” 
“No.” “Well, who are you, lady? You 
must be somebody!” 

Somebody the lady certainly was—a 
world-famous scientist, America’s first 
woman astronomer, first Professor of 
Astronomy at the new Vassar Female 
College, and a delightful and invig 
orating personality. 

Maria Mitchell could not remember 
the time when a telescope and a ter- 
restrial globe were not familiar objects. 
When she was only eleven years old she 
helped her father in an astronomical 
observation, noting the seconds on a 
chronometer while he watched the prog 
ress of a lunar eclipse. She was already 





Courtesy of Vassar Colley: 


Maria Mitchell 


famous as a scientist when, in 1865, she 
went to Vassar—eighteen years before 
she had been awarded a gold medal by 
the King of Denmark for her discovery 
of a comet, and her later work was 
always well known in Europe. Though 
she might have preferred a quiet life of 
scientific speculation, Miss Mitchell 
appreciated that she was the only woman 
in the world who could give the new 
college what it sought from her, so she 
accepted the post, albeit with misgivings 
as to her own fitness. But whatever her 
personal feelings about it, her influence 
was so great that fifty years later, long 
after her death, the students still spoke 
of her with reverence and affection, as 
a living part of the college. A favorite 
saying of hers is still cherished by the 
girls: ‘Every formula which expr 
a law of nature is a hymn of praise to 
God.” 

Maria Mitchell took no part in the 
woman suffrage movement, but she be- 
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lieved in it and many of its leaders were 
her valued friends. She felt that her 
own work lay at Vassar, where her aim 
was always to produce useful, well-edu- 
cated women rather than special stu- 
dents in special lines. She sought to 
train her “dear girls” in habits of look- 
ing, seeing, deducing, for she says in her 
Journal: 

“When the American girl carries her 
energy into the great questions of 
humanity, into the practical problems of 
life; when she takes home to her heart 
the interests of education, of govern- 
ment, of religion, what may we not hope 
for our country!” 


Cooperative Service 

(Continued from page 21) 
been,” Miss Kennon says, “that a per- 
son can capitalize more readily on his 
past experience than by trying a new line 
of endeavor. You mention that you are 
a ‘cooking artist’; couldn’t you utilize 
that ability in serving meals—maybe 
starting in your own home? I am enclos- 
ing a copy of ‘Twenty-five Denver 
Women Who Manage Their Own 
Businesses’ You might take some 
courses in quantity cooking at the Agri- 
cultural College. 

“There is a woman in Denver who 
was a successful teacher. She married 
and for about ten years has not worked. 
Several years ago her husband’s health 
failed. She went back to school for a 
time to review, and then took pupils to 
tutor. She has now quite a flourishing 
tutoring school.” 


Geography and Girls Again 


A Colorado mother expresses interest 
in the problem of the Minnesota mother 
whose daughter is interested in  geo- 
graphy. She writes: 

“My own daughter (fifteen) papers 
her room with large wall maps and has 
always been devoted to geography and 
history. She has decided to be an 
archaeologist and is registered at Bryn 
Mawr for 1931, hoping to major in 
Greek and archaeology. 

“In about two years a new college for 
women will be opened at Bennington, 
Vermont, where girls who have abili- 
ties and tastes a little out of the 
ordinary will be given the best oppor- 
tunities to develop their talents. 

“Does your daughter know the books 
by Deric Nusbaum—‘Deric in Mesa 
Verde’ and ‘Deric With the Indians?’ 
(Putnam. ) 

“Let your daughter have all the for- 
eign languages possible and she cannot 
begin too early. Do not let her consider 
them as lessons, however. There is a 
better way. We read French, German, 
Spanish and Latin and are to begin 
Greek this summer. We are poor and I 
am not a college graduate, but where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” 


When Mrs. Is Miss 


(Continued from page 13) 


tude of smaller organizations, however, 
which are not concerned with the pri- 
vate lives of their employees, the girls 
can represent themselves as they like, 
without fear of discovery, unless by a 
slip of ill luck or stupidity. 

So, in spite of the hazards involved, 
or possibly in ignorance of them, this 
business of deceiving the boss continues. 
Why? For many reasons. First of 
all, it is instinctive in a woman to “aim 
to please’—particularly a prospective 
employer, and when so vital a thing as 
a livelihood is in the balance. 

A young job-seeker said to me rue- 
fully the other day, “When he asked 
whether I was married or single I sup- 
posed, of course, that he preferred me to 
be single, so I said, ‘Single,’ and then 
he said, ‘Oh, I’d rather you were mar- 
ried,’ but of course it was too late to 
tell him the truth.” 

Another young married woman said, 
knowingly: “You never can tell. Some- 
times the youngest, briskest men have 
the deepest ideals about ‘mother, home 
and children’, so I never took a chance. 
I was always single when I went to 
look for my jobs.” 

Another said, innocently, “Why, the 
reason I used my maiden name was that 
the director at the employment agency 
told me to. She said it was safer.” 

The instinct for  self-preservation, 
then, is a very potent reason why some 
young women deceive their employers. 
But others, safely ensconced in their 
positions and secure in the boss’s good 
graces, still go to great pains to prevent 
its being known that they are Mrs. in- 
stead of Miss. These young women 
have “personal reasons’ — although 
sometimes they are no more weighty 
than the thrill of leading a dual life. 
At the office the young matron in busi- 
ness wears severe dark dresses and horn- 
rimmed spectacles, protects her sleeves, 
perhaps, with paper cuffs a is ad- 
dressed by sundry and all as Maiss Rob- 
inson. A few hours later, the spectacles 
exchanged for a wedding ring, the 
dark dress eclipsed by an apron or vivid 
colored frock, Miss Robinson emerges 
Mrs. Porterfield, homekeeping, house- 
keeping, domestic and feminine.. 

Miss Robinson, down at the office, is 
just one of the girls. In the rest room 
at the noon hour she can chatter with 
them about dates and dances and the 
boy-friend on a basis of good fellow- 
ship. But Mrs. Porterfield, ring upon 
her finger, is another person, even at 
the office. She belongs under another 
classification and may expect to be 
treated accordingly. She may expect. 
among other things, to be watched and 
speculated upon. 

Married women in business are per- 
haps no longer on trial, precisely, but 
they are far in the minority still—rela- 
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Are you bored with yourself—and 
your friends? Have you seenevery- 
thing worth while in the theatre 
and been to all the smart clubs? 
Of course you have! And you're 
just tired to death of it all. You 
want to get away. Look at your- 
self in the mirror and see if you 
don’t! 


And getting away really means 
only one thing. Itmeans choosing 
a ship of the White Star or the 
Red Star or the Atlantic Trans- 
port Line—and sailing away to a 
new self. 


You'll find the ease and relaxation 
of perfect service. That, in itself, 
erases the lines and brings back the 
gleam-in-the-eye. You'll find the 
sort of people who are your sort. 
Ah! Life begins to seem worth 
living. 

And, in Paris, you'll pick up the 
frocks and the hats that will com- 


pletely revolutionize your out- 
look on the world! 





Majestic, the world’s largest ship, Olym- 
pic, Homeric, Belgenland, Minnewaska 
—these are the names that flash into your 
mind atthe first inkling of a transatlantic 
trip. Seasoned travelers choose these 
ships for speed, for service, for ease, for 
stimulating companionship. 











We have prepared booklet H6 specially for 
women travelers. You will find it interesting. 
If you write us for it, we will gladly send you 
your copy. 


Apply No. 1 Broadway, New York City, eur 
offices elsewhere, or any authorized agent. 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED JTAR LINE ‘ ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


SMVERMATIONAL MERCANTICG MARINE cOmeany 
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Extensive Ball and 
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tively rare and, therefore, relatively con- 
spicuous. An employer may approve 
of married women entirely, but ordi- 
nary human curiosity and rudimentary 
business efficiency prompts him to ob- 
serve whether they arrive as promptly in 
the mornings as the single girls, do as 
good work and maintain as high an 
average of attendance. Nobody stops to 
wonder why a single girl has a job 
but married women in business are still 
abnormal enough to cause speculation. 
If a married woman works because she 
has to this is a reflection upon her hus- 
band. If she works because she wants 
to, then she is a fair target for criticism. 
There are always those who covet her 
place, sure that they or their friends 
need it far worse than she. 

Which leads to another irritation 
which married women suffer. Is it pos- 
sible that there is a slightly strained 
feeling between the unmarried and the 
married women who work together? 
Some people say that there is. The 
theory is, according to the single girl, 
that a married woman’s pay check is 
just so much velvet—so much surplus 
with which she can buy a new fur coat 
every other year, hire a maid to do her 
housework, run down to Atlantic City 
on vacations with her husband and, in 
general, enjoy several hundred dollars’ 
worth of luxury all through the year, 
while the poor, single girl struggles and 
scrimps and labors to pay her room 
and board and support herself all un- 


aided. 





The Money Question 


Married women, naturally, protest 
that this is not true. Very often, they 
say, the single girl, living at home with 
room and board provided by her par- 
ents, spends all the money she makes 
upon herself, while the married woman, 
responsible for lives beside her own, 
spends her money on others. 

Nevertheless, cases to the contrary 
on both sides notwithstanding, until a 
married woman proves that she is work- 
ing because circumstances have made it 
necessary, she runs the risk of being 
thought a selfish, grasping creature who, 
not content with the blessings which 
heaven has yielded her, must go forth 
and earn bread which rightly belongs 
to others less lucky. 

“It all sifts down to this,” said one 
woman out of a somewhat bitter ex- 
perience. “The unmarried girls think, 
‘See here, this girl has something we 
haven’t got—something we all want— 
a husband. She has him and we have 
nobody. Well, then, let him look out 
for her and we'll look out for our- 
selves.’”’ Whereupon they array them- 
selves, if not against her, at least hardly 
in harmony with her. 

It is always easier to follow the path 
of least resistance and with one’s em- 
ployer watchful if not hostile, and the 


, 
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other girls curious if not hostile, married 
women have simply, in considerable 
numbers, followed the easier way. They 
have hidden their wedding rings and 
shielded themselves behind the mask of 
single blessedness. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 15) 
chances are about even for passage of 
Muscle Shoals legislation and the long- 
pending Boulder Dam bill, which always 
throws the Senate into paroxysms of 
debate and filibustering. The new naval 
construction bill appears to be definitely 
sidetracked, while down in the Navy 
Building where experts spend their time 
on blue prints of relative sea power, our 
state of national defense continues to be 

viewed with alarm. 

If the pending national campaign 
could have been forgotten for a few 
weeks, the Seventieth Congress would 
undoubtedly have presented a better leg- 
islative record. But it has done pretty 
well, considering that about a third of 
the membership has been all spring in a 
pitiful state of agitation over its own 
chances for nomination in the primaries 
back home, and that half a dozen poten- 
tial presidents have been present at daily 
sessions, eyeing each bill and resolution 
as to its effect on personal and party 
victory. Even with night sessions going 
on to break the legislative jam, various 
worthy members have talked for long 
hours on matters extraneous, to say the 
least. Senator Bruce of Maryland burst 
upon the floor one afternoon and, brush- 
ing aside the pending tax bill with a 
gesture, began a long speech on prohibi- 
tion, or the lack of it, in the South. Sen- 
ator Black of Alabama resented certain 
remarks on “organized hypocrisy”’ in the 
South, and for hours the two members 
argued and the tax bill waited. Senators 
must talk. 


Cleaner Politics and Wider Publicity 


The session just past is more signifi- 
cant for the development of new trends 
of thought than for actual legislation 
accomplished. The agitation for the 
various peace proposals showed a dis- 
position to look beyond American shores 
to the larger stage of world affairs. The 
investigations showed a trend toward 
cleaner politics and wider publicity for 
the conduct of such national industries 
as oil, coal, and public utilities. Out 
of the investigations on the Hearst 
Mexican fiasco, Nicaragua, the powerful 
and discredited Sinclair oil interests, the 
Illinois and Pennsylvania machine-con- 
trolled elections, the soft-coal industry, 
and the administration of the State 
Department have come information for 
the public and _ legislative proposals 
which at least indicate a desire to get 
to the root of some national problems. 


The shade of the elder La Follette, 
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who was so bitterly fought by the Party 
Pillars when the small group of Senate 
Progressives was a-borning, must have 
smiled at the eagerness of these same 
stalwart party men to approve an idea 
first advanced by him in 1924—to turn 
the Congressional spotlight on all cam- 
paign funds and contributions. The 
Robinson resolution under which a spe- 
cial committee is now investigating cam- 
paign expenditures by hopeful candi- 
dates was in almost identical terms with 
the Borah bill of 1924 which was 
drafted by the late Senator La Follette. 
It was adopted without a record vote; 
not a whisper of opposition came from 
the “regulars”. 

No sensational expenditures have been 
Mr. Hoover’s campaign has 
cost his supporters about $300,000, 
Governor Smith’s workers have spent 
$92,090, Mr. Lowden’s $64,700. From 
these totals, the sums spent by candi- 
dates run all the way down to Senator 
Norris’s $6 for a newspaper advertise- 
ment. But behind the investigation is 
this hopeful sign in American politics: 
the growing belief that there is a limit 
beyond which politicians should not go 
in stirring up those “spontaneous and 
overwhelming popular demands” for 
their nomination, and that enormous ex- 
penditures to gather in votes have no 
place in a republic where a president and 
members of Congress supposedly repre- 
sent the free choice of the voters. 


disclosed. 


Limiting Political Expenditures 


This belief, due principally to the 
revelations of the Pennsylvania and IIli- 
nois campaign funds which sent Smith 
and Vare to the doorsteps of the Capitol, 
has led to a demand for more definite 
legislation to control political expendi- 
tures. Senator Bronson Cutting, 
Republican, of New Mexico, who sat in 
the committee which listened to the 
amazing revelations of Will Hays, has 
introduced five bills which may lead to 
action in the next session. Two of them 
would amend the Constitution to give 
Congress control over nominations as 
well as elections of Congressional can- 
didates, automatically disbarring any 
member guilty of violating nomination 
and election laws. The other three are 
corrupt practices bills, setting a limit of 
$480,000 on expenditures by any candi- 
date for the nomination, and three times 
this amount on expenditures in a Presi- 
dential election campaign. Congress 
is recognizing at last that there is a 
danger in the costly system of advertise- 
ments and radio by which the virtues of 
opposing candidates are laid before the 
voters, 

With all due credit to other hard- 
working officials of Washington, one 
feels that the prize for achievement dur- 
ing the past year should go to Secretary 
of State Kellogg. He has persisted in the 
face of the pessimism of the “realists,” 


conflicting reports from abroad and 
rumbles of professional reservationists in 
the Senate, in the negotiation of the 
multilateral peace treaties which have 
now been officially approved by Ger- 
many and Great Britain and unofficially 
approved by Italy and Japan. The 
apparently insuperable obstacles of last 
January have become the bright hopes 
of June, and the logic of the Kel- 
logg plan appears to be overcoming 
European apprehensions of conflict with 
the League and existing peace treaties. 
The day is nearer than even Mr. Kellogg 
could have hoped last winter, when the 
American Senate will be asked to ap- 
prove the treaties. That will be the 
test. 


Busy Weeks for the President 


Up at the other end of the Avenue 
President Coolidge maintained what one 
writer called ‘‘a simple attitude of stub- 
born firmness” on Congressional projects 
such as the flood bill in its original form 
and the McNary-Haugen bill, and com- 
plained sharply that Congress is appro- 
priating too much money. It has been 
a strenuous season for the President, 
with Congress pulling this way and that. 
Mr. Coolidge took an hour off and went 
to the circus; another hour off to see the 
first act of one of the operas given by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; fif- 
teen minutes he spent inspecting the 
famous horned toad from Texas, who 
claims to have been enclosed in a cor- 
nerstone for thirty-one years, and who 
was escorted into his office by Senator 
Mayfield and a distinguished state dele- 
gation; with Mrs. Coolidge he hurried 
over to Annapolis to see the opening of 
a historical féte, and hurried back to 
write a speech for the American Federa- 
tion of Arts on the need for more art 
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in family life. One begins to under- 
stand his sincere , desire to retire to 
private life next year. 

All in all, it has been a confused, ex- 
citing, portentous season in Washington. 
Now as weary legislators depart, and 
politicians transfer their activities to the 
hinterland, the capital sinks gently out 
of the limelight and curls up for its 
annual summer map. 
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Low all-expense, inclusive tours. Eight 
days $102 (up). Effective June Ist. 


Sermuda is delightful in summer. 
All outdoor sports are in full swing. 
‘The average summer temperature is 
only 77°. Bathing is at its best. <A trip 
to Bermuda, with its picturesque beauty 
and unique features will remain always 
a pleasant memory. 


Two sailings weekly by palatial, new 
motorship “BERMUDA,” 20,000 (tons 
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iS Ideal Summer Vacations 
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ONLY 2 DAYS FROM NEW YORK 


For illustrated booklets write 
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Canadian Cruises 
12 days, New York—Quebec 
via Halifax, N. S. 
A day each way at Halifax and two 
days at Quebec for sightseeing. 
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St. Lawrence iver, the Saguenay 
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Smooth water, cool, invigorating 
weather, interesting life aboard ship. 
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Old Natick Inn 


1% Miles from Wellesley College 
16 Miles to Boston by Perfect Roads 


For over 145 years a famous hostelry! Recently 

renovated and modernized with all comforts 
and conveniences. Beautiful suites and single 
rooms with bath, and steam heat. Here is a quiet 
vacation place in the beautiful old village im- 
mortalized by Harriet Beecher Stowe in ‘Old 
Town Folks’. Centrally situated in the midst 
of a beautiful touring country. Within twenty 
minutes’ easy walk to famous Wellesley College. 
Within 40 minutes’ drive by automobile to Boston. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
and full particulars to Old Natick Inn, 
South Natick, Mass. 





GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A hotel distinctive for its charm 
and environment, and well known 
for its excellent food and service. 
Near beautiful Capitol grounds. 
Exceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Open to men and women. 
No tipping. 
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Minneapolis Clubhouse 
(Continued from page 19) 


covered in grey-green frieze. Dull gold 
damask curtains are draped at the win- 
dows and the easy chairs are upholstered 
in figured linen with a deep apricot 
colored ground. 

Antiques form the basis of the fur- 
niture—two lovely Spanish tables; an 
old Gothic chest of oak with beautifully 
carved panels, flanked by a pair of 
Spanish chairs of the sixteenth century 
period; an early Henry IV armchair 
with tapestry covering; a handsome arm- 
chair of black lacquer with Chinese de- 
sign in gold, two Louis XIII benches 
and a carved Spanish Vargueno of rare 
beauty. A baby grand piano (Mason 
and Hamlin) fits into one corner of the 
lounge. At the east end stands the Lucy 
Kingsley memorial fireplace—an antique 
of the Renaissance period found in a 
rare Florentine collection, and given by 
a Minneapolis attorney in memory of 
his wife, for many years a club leader. 

Doors from the lounge lead on one 
side into the main dining-hall and from 
either side of the fireplace into the two 
private dining-rooms. In the main 
dining-room yellow theatrical gauze cur- 
tains are used at the windows to tone 





in with the yellow buff walls. The 
window overdrapes are heavy green 
ground linen with attractive design, 


Italian in feeling, in old red colorings. 
Tables and chairs are antique walnut, 
the chair seats upholstered in old red 
frieze. The room is charming when 
the tables are set with the lovely crystal 
and yellow glassware or the Wedg- 
wood china in flower pattern, with yel- 
low predominating, and the reflection is 
seen in the heavy cut mirror at the far 
end. 

For months before the opening of the 
clubhouse women plied their needles in- 
dustriously as they listened to the speak- 
ers in their old quarters, scarcely lifting 
an eye or dropping their sewing to help 
with the applause. It was the Italian 
hemstitching of the doilies for the dining- 
room which was holding their attention. 
The reward for their efforts, they say, 
is sufficient when the tables are set for 
the full 150 the room accommodates, 
and the heavily plated Gorham silver 
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selected is shown off to fine advantage 
on the fine hand-done linen. 

The larger of the two private rooms 
is gaily papered in Chinese wall cover- 
ing in jade green tones, the curtains 
are of jade green taffeta, the floor coy- 
ering is prune color in two tones and 
the furniture antique walnut. The 
other room is early American in feeling, 
with wallpaper of small design in soft 
salmon color, and bright chintz 
tains. Four square pine tables of black 
enamel are used, with black enamel 
Hitchcock chairs. 

Two libraries, one a quiet reading 
room reserved for the members of the 
club, and the other a_ circulating 
library, together with the private offices 
of the president and secretary, and the 
general club office, complete the rooms 
on the main floor. 

The reading room, furnished and en- 
dowed with a $25,000 gift by a Minne- 
apolis business man, as a memorial to 
his wife, has a distinctive feature in a 
hand-pegged teakwood floor, covered by 
a lovely Persian oriental rug.  Book- 
cases covering two walls are filled with 
rare old editions. Bright colored flower 
prints taken from an old botany book of 
1802 have been framed to adorn the 
walls. 


cur- 


The Ballroom 


At the top of the broad staircase to 
the second floor is the ballroom, done in 
jade green, silver and gold. There are 
lovely gold gauze curtains at the 
windows and plain green satin 
hangings. The dressing rooms adjoin- 
ing are delightfully unusual and gay— 
one in a cheerful red and yellow combi- 
nation: modern art wallpaper, red car- 
pet, dressing shelf painted lighter red, 
small rush-seated stools of red in place 
of chairs. The other, the members’ 
dressing room, is tan and henna. 

On the street level there is the audi- 
torium—not the ordinary assembly room, 
but a Little Theater complete with four 
dressing rooms and ticket office which 
may be shut off into a separate unit for 


stage 


rental. The great proscenium arch 
across the front is done in black and 
gold. The walls are of coral color, 


glazed, with rafters in black and gold; 
the stage curtain is of black velvet with 
Italian design, modernized and_ painted 


in gald. 
The auditorium seats 650 and_ has 
Wakefield fixture chairs with curved 


walnut backs and seats of dark blue 
leather which the committee guaranteed 
that “long and thin, short and fat’’ club 
women alike would find comfortable. 
The stage is completely equipped with 
footlights and sidelights and is furnished 
for platform use with a baby grand 
(Everett) piano, modern art chairs up- 
holstered in damask and a table of black 
enamel with shiny top. 

A tour of the building includes the 
sunny sewing room, the directors’ room, 
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beauty parlor and card room on the 
meyzanine floor, the three bedrooms on 
the second floor and nineteen on the top 


floor, many of which have been fur- 

, - . ” ° 
nished by “fairy godmothers” in the 
club. 


An elevator carries one to the base- 
ment and a kitchen that is a fitting cli- 
max. We had always thought ot a 
kitchen as a stove, sink and_ kitchen 
cabinet. We found instead a_ fasci- 
natingly interesting establishment, one 
of the most attractive in the entire club- 
house. Venetian blinds shade — the 
windows, the walls are of golden tone 
and chairs of lacquer red. The kitchen 
is finished in galvanized white monel 
metal. Complete electric equipment 
was given to the club by the Minne- 
apolis General Electric Company and 
gas equipment by the Minneapolis Gas 
Light Company. There is General 
Electric refrigeration, three large ice- 
boxes and a large storage ice-box. a 


Vulcan range, a Colt Artosan_ dish- 
washing machine, electric fans and 


kitchen clock, a Hobart bread and cake 
mixer, gas hot-water heaters and food 
warmers, a sixteen-slice Toastmaster 
toaster, a Waterstroff steam table and 
a white enamel case for holding dishes. 





Looking Forward 


Prohibition—Should It Stay? 

We think it should, but we believe 
in hearing all sides. Zona Gale, 
who needs no introduction, speaks 
first, for the Drys. 

These Are the Good Old Days 
Virginia Terhune Van de Water 
reminds the folks who grumble 
about “these parlous modern 
times” of some of the discomforts 
and hypocrisies of fifty years ago. 


Spanish Club Sefioras 


Mildred Adams sends a gay story 
from Madrid of how the first 
woman’s club in Spain has flour- 
ished and prospered in spite of the 
wrath of bishops and the horror of 
a city where “good” women stay 
at home. 

The Town Where 
Happiness Lives 
Mariemont, outside of Cincinnati, 
is being built by a woman, Mrs. 
Mary Emery, on the principle that 
a town should be planned for the 
comfort and happiness of its citi- 
zens. The story is an inspiration 
and help to all who look ahead to 

a more beautiful America. 


Women Who Write Our News 


They cover murders and give ad- 
vice to the lovelorn, they cable of 
war and peace from abroad, they 
sit in the Senate Press Gallery 
at home, they are city editors, Sun- 
day editors, sundry editors—but 
does the “boss” judge them as 
journalists or womien?—asks Em- 
ma Bugbee, a star reporter of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 











The laundry includes in its equipment 
a Gainad washing machine and Simplex 
ironer. The club has a Henning ven- 
tilating system and gets its steam heat 
from the Northwestern Life Insurance 
Company adjoining it. 

And what sort of women are they, 
who use this beautiful new club home? 
The object of the club as listed in its 
constitution is ““educational—civic, social 
service, study and friendly intercourse 
for the members.’ It did pioneer work 
in Minneapolis in establishing the first 
playgrounds, penny lunches, eye and ear 
clinics in the schools, carrying them 
through the experimental stage until 
they were taken over by the Board of 
Education. ‘Lhe Minneapolis Society 
for the Blind, the League for the Hard 
of Hearing, the Visiting Nurses’ As- 
sociation, and the Woman’s Exchange 
were all started by the club. The mem- 
bership is made up largely of home 
women, from grey-haired grandmothers 
to young matrons, from millionaires to 
the wives of small salaried men, all 
drawn together by common interest in 
community problems. 


Child Labor 
ae and New Jersey have 


recently acted in regard to child 
lavor. In New Jersey the educational 
requirement for work permits has been 
raised by law trom completion of the 
fifth grade to completion of the sixth. 
in Calitornia children under sixteen are 
prohibited by an order from the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Kelations from work- 
ing in close proximity to moving ma- 
chinery, on building or construction 
work ot any kind, or in delivering goods, 
merchandise, commodities, papers, or 
packages from- motor vehicles. During 
the year which ended June 30, 1927, the 
Department received reports of indus- 
trial injuries to +02 children under the 
age of sixteen. 


Fourth of July 


HE idea of Independence Day pro- 

grams in place of the old noisy, 
dangerous Fourth of July celebrations, 
which meant the loss of so many child 
lives, is well established. Pageants, pic- 
nics, games, neighborhood celebrations, 
athletic meets, concerts, contests, meet- 
ings to welcome the native born who 
have come of age and the foreign born 
who have been naturalized during the 
year—these have become the regulation 
Fourth of July events. To meet the 
need for help in getting up such events, 
the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America (315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York) has prepared a pamphlet 
called ‘Independence Day Programs,” 
for the nominal charge of a dime. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ELL, we have seen Spring—in 

full glory of lilac, apple blossoms 
and jonquils. To be sure, it beat 
a retreat into cold Londony fog just 
after we glimpsed it, but at least we 
have lovely memories. ##* Now the 
heat is turned off, for better or worse 
—and up to now it has been far, far 
worse. * Such is the lot of those 
who dwell in houses run by a Power 
in the Basement. #** But as we sigh 
for a furnace under our sole control, 
we remember we might have to dig 
out the clinkers. ##* Or doesn't coal 
produce clinkers in these modern days? 
*%* We have been very clever. 
To replace the staff member who has 
deserted us for matrimony (you may 
guess until next month which one it 
is), we ‘have chosen, not another 
maiden for whom Romance would 
probably bloom during her brief stay 
with us, but a Wite-and-Mother. #** 
We'll be interested to see on what 
grounds she will leave us. #4#* This 
question of women in business isn’t as 
simple as our articles would sometimes 
lead you to think! ##* It must be 
admitted, though, that we do enjoy a 
little romance around the office, even 
though it ends sadly for us. 
“What did Henry VIII do to Anne 
Boleyn?” a teacher asked a schoolgirl 
(according to Tit-Bits), *##* The 
reply surprised her: “Please, teacher, 
he ironed on her.” #** Naturally, the 


veacher requested grounds for this 
strange view of history. So the child 
uvpened her book and pointed tri- 


umphantly to the passage: “Henry 
pressed his suit on Anne Boleyn.” 
*% A reader says that it is our job, 
in relation to the Journal, to be “wise 
as an owl, sly as a fox, brave as a 
lion, swift as an eagle, gentle as a 
dove, firm as a mastodon, keen as a 
lynx”—and though we appreciate the 
advice, we are feeling oppressed at 
being called on to emulate a whole zoo. 
#*% We hope he (yes, it is a he) 
will let us off on some of the animals. 
#%*% Before another dingbatting, one 
uncertainty will have been removed 
crom the lives of all of us. #4 We 
shall know the identity of one Candi- 
date beyond need of further guesswork. 
4%Personally, we shall decline to be 
surprised at anything. #** Unless 
candidates should suddenly begin to 
talk about the issues, and platforms 
should embody, them. #* And this is 
now our second notice that we shall 
attend the conventions at our own 
home radio, let the office wag as it 
may. But can there be anything 
in any 1928 convention to compare 
with the loyal refrain of 1924— 
“Twenty-four votes for Underwood!” 
ei We doubt it. #* The latest on 
dress is the testimony of an accredited 
eye-witness that a young woman ap- 
peared at a ball without stockings, the 
bones and curves of her bare legs high- 
lighted with rouge. #4" What, as the 
older generation always says, is the 
world coming to? #%#* Children tells 
a story that illustrates the disadvan- 
tages of slang—and other points as 
well, ##% A New York school teacher 
was helping a little boy fasten a coat 
with which he had been having diff- 
culty. As she tugged at the hook, she 
asked: “Did your mother hook this 
coat for you?” 4% “No,” was the 


reply, “she bought it.” 
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WITH OUR READERS 


HEN I read the article in the May 

number, “The Hot Dog Trail,” I 
wanted to shout. I had seen nothing about 
the Road Signs for so long I feared our 
women had given up in despair. I had been 
trying hard to believe that there was a slight 
improvement, when Camping, Eating, et 
cetera, signs began to appear and now the 
sides of the highways are lined with them. 
I surely hope something can be done. I have 
been thinking about the suggestion for the 
tax. It does not seem to me to meet the 
situation. They would simply pass the tax 
on to their customers and the signs would be 
increased instead of decreased, I fear. 

I read with interest the pleas to save the 
Big Trees. Would that the plea might be 
enlarged to Save Our Forests. For six months 
or more there have been passing my home 
train-loads of logs—one train each day, con- 
sisting of from fifteen to thirty-five cars 
loaded with logs. In addition, there are be- 
ing drawn loads of lumber that are being 
cut in the woods and drawn to the railroad 
for shipment. Many carloads have already 
gone and the lumber is still being drawn. 
Our forests are a great asset. If they are 
cut down and no provision made for re- 
forestation, it will mean much to this state 
of Oregon. 

“Why should there be a senarate magazine 
for women now that you have the vote?” 
Well, I know one reason and that is because 
it gives us information that we want and 
need to know, and the others do not. 

MRS. M. W. H. 


McMinnville, Oregon. 


But, we protest, THIS is a forum—and 
one in which husbands are very welcome: 


A’ the humble husband of one of vour 
readers I have a criticism to make of 
your verv valuable Journal. You have no 
“Forum” where vour readers can air their 
views. It seems to me that such a department 
would be esnecially interesting. not to say 
instructive and helpful. = at this time when 
we are approaching the Nation’s quadrennial 
political crisis. For instance there follow a 
few remarks that I have the temerity to make 
regarding the two political papers in the May 
Journal. 

One of the faults of present-day American 
politics is the lack of real issues. The 
politicians do not determine a_ policy with 
definite principles and submit it to the people. 
They watch the people to see what interests 
them most and then trv to please the largest 
number possible. The prohibition — issue 
would make a good battle line, but both 
parties assiduously shun it. Another case in 
point are the closing words of Margaret 
Banister in “Exposing Corruption.” She says, 
“In this campaign the voter will be asked 
to choose between the party that has rendered 
this service and the party that claims irre- 
sponsibility for what its representatives do.” 
Is that the best that the Democrats can do 
for the country? Have they not some very 
definite constructive program to offer to the 
women of America, and the public at large? 
It is certainly a service to show up corrup- 
tion in government, whether the corruption 
be in the Republican party or in the Demo- 
cratic party. But simply that and nothing 
more is insufficient grounds for a real cam- 
paign. Any one can ask, are we sure that 
the Democratic house is not made of glass? 

Now let us turn to the “American Policy” 
hy Mrs. Hert. ‘There are one or two ques- 


tions that I should like to ask this good lady. 
With three million men in America out of 


work; with poverty and degradation in our 
city slums as any socially minded person 
knows them to be; with hundreds of farmers 
going into bankruptcy every year and many 
hundreds of others just barely “scraping” 
along, just who in America are prosperous? 
Is it those who receive forty dollars a week 
and pay out twenty-nine in instalments for 
furniture and radio and car? We do not 
need to say anything about the tariff and the 
industries of the nation. United States Steel 
can speak for itself. Standard Oil is not 
dumb. American Sugar Refinery keeps not 
silent. And dozens of others are valiant wit- 
nesses to the value of “Protectionism.” But 
we can say a word or two about wages of 
labor. Such high scales as some occupations 
enjoy ‘have not come as a result of the tariff. 
They have come through trade unionism and 
the weapon of the laborer—the strike. 

The tariff has never made high wages. 

W. P. W. 


Weston, Vt. 


Miss Dibble ought to like this. So do 


we. 

WO or three years ago there was a dig- 

nified series of articles on dress about 
which I always meant to write. I believe 
they were by Virginia Dibble, if my memory 
is correct. They were the sanest things on 
the subject that I ever read, and they have 
resulted in my having the most satisfactory 
wardrobe of my whole life, so I feel some 
one should be praised, Miss Dibble most 
of all. 

I regretted their discontinuance, and _ if 
there are more women like me, it was a real 
loss. They put a scientific attitude back of 
dressing, it seemed to me, and not mere 
fashion. I feel guilty not to have expressed 
my appreciation at the proper time. 1 prac- 
ticed law for fifteen years and have always 
been a busy woman, and clothes did not par- 
ticularly interest me, but those articles gave 
me the impetus to create a wardrobe, which 
I have done. M. M. B. 

Kearney, Nebraska. 

From one of the “Journal’s” writers, 
ready to try the double-job experiment: 


"VE been wanting to tell you what cour- 
age the article in your January number— 
Babies and Jobs—gave me. I mailed my 
weekly contribution to the paper on my way 
to the hospital. Now I am anxious to try 
my hand at keeping on carrying on, baby not- 
withstanding. F. D. M. 
New York City. 


HE Journal is fine. The slogan of the 

National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War, “Build Friendships, Not War- 
ships, for National Defense,” is good. Bul 
why have the “fense’? Would it not be 
more constructive to broadcast “Build 
Friendships, Not Warships, for International 
Peace?” G.W. 

Los Angeles, California. 


AM delighted with Beatrice Forbes-Robert- 

son Hale’s answer to Judge Lindsey's 
“Companionate Marriage.” Her answer is 
certainly “sound and definite.” 

A. V. E. 

Forest City, Iowa. 

Just received—a_ pithy comment on 
the “dress letter’ published in A pril. 


Look for it next time. 
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OUR GUARANTORS- Continued 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and New York 


EHIND the publication of every magazine there is 


an idea, 


person or group of persons. 
Woman's Journal is service. 


personalities 


ideal is being told in a series of pages of which this 


is the fifth. 


Pennsylvan 
Woman's Jo 
only one. 


Mary Frynn Lawrence (Mrs. John W.), of Pitts- 


burgh, since 
and political 


Republican leader and a close friend of Theodore 


Roosevelt. 


sometimes an ideal, due to some one 
The ideal behind the 
Something about the 
of the women who are sponsors for this 


Pennsylvania 


ia has furnished five guarantors for the 
urnal, but we present the picture of 


her early years has been active in civic 


affairs. Her father was a well-known - 
é rs. 


Mrs. Lawrence was an official in the 


Suffrage Association and is now a member of the Republican State 


Committee. 
election of ( 





Mrs. 





Miss 


Pennsylvania. 


settlement work and in the Philadelphia Civic Club. 


Musie has be 
Two other 


are missing are Miss FLORENCE S1iBLEY, who spends 


much of her 
Pierso., who 


national woman suffrage boards. 


New Jersey 
We can 


present 


She is an independent, took a leading part in the 
,ifford Pinchot, and has worked actively for election 
reform. She was vice-chairman of the 
Children’s Commission which made a 
survey of laws relating to children 
and led to the adoption of several 
valuable improvements. Among the 
committees on which she serves is the 
Pennsylvania State Forest Commis- 
sion. She is also an ardent sports- 
woman. 

Mrs. Francis B. Bippie, as Kath- 
erine Garrison Chapin, is a_ well- 
known writer of one act plays and 
quite unusual verse which has been 
published in many leading magazines. 
She says that she writes when not 
occupied with the problems of her 
two small sons. Mrs. Biddle was born 
in New York City and was active both 
in the Junior League and in settle- 
ment work. Since her marriage she 


Slade 


has lived in Philadelphia and has 
been particularly interested in the 
problem of unmarried mothers. She 


is a Journal guarantor because she 
“believes violently in the abilities of 
women and the need for intelligent 
leading and thinking among them.” 
Miss Mary E. Converse, of Rose- 


mont, has always lived in or near 
Was 


Her father for 
the presi- 
Baldwin 


Works. 


from 


Philadelphia. 
many years 
dent of the 
Lucomotive 

She graduated 
Bryn Mawr College 
and studied sociology 
ax the University of 
She has always been active in social 





Roberts 


en her chief avocation. 
Philadelphia guarantors whose pictures 


time in France, and Mrs. Greorce A. 
was an officer on both the state and 


New Jersey 


is represented by three guarantors. Mrs. 


the picture only of Mrs. Lang. 


Mrs. Henry Lane (Florence Osgood Rand), daughter of one of 


the founders 


of the Ingersoll Rand Company, followed in her 


father’s footsteps by her interest and participation in public service. 
Born in Westfield, Mass., she has lived most of her life in Montclair 
and on the island of Nantucket. All three places have benefited by 
her intelligent and discriminating gifts for the public good—West- 
field, in a beautiful building for the civic center; Montelair, in an 


open air thea 
Art Museum: 


tre for the public schools, and the buildings of the 
Nantucket, in a summer art colony and gallery. Mrs. 


Lang has always been a believer in equality of opportunity for 
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Lawrence 


women and was a pioneer for suffrage in New Jersey. 

The other New Jersey guarantors, Mrs. Cari 
Fischer and Mrs. Georce B. Case, of Englewood. 
are both greatly interested in educating women for 
their new responsibilities. 


Maryland 


Maryland is represented by her “first woman 
citizen,” whose name and influence are connected with 
many of the forward-looking movements in the state. 
Mrs. CuHartes Exits Exzicort’s active interest in 
public affairs began when her children reached school 
age and she became president of the Children’s Play- 
ground Association of Baltimore. For some years 
she devoted most of her energy to woman suffrage. 
As president of the Equal Suffrage League she con- 
ducted several campaigns for a state amendment, then 


led the legislative battle for the ratification of the federal amend- 


ment. 


She served on the commission for the reorganization of the 


state government. and has been president of the Maryland League 


of Women 


It is natural that New York should 


contribute a 
antors’ fund. 
of the first 
antors. 


Mrs. A. 


known in New York for her support 
educational 


of many 


Voters 


for many years. 


New York 


large part of the guar- 

We present here four 
women to become guar- 
well 


Barron HeEpsurn, 


enterprises, is 


just successfully completing the big 
business project of the Pan-Hellenic 
Club building in New York City. a 
club residence—the national head- 
quarters of woman’s college fraterni- 
ties. It is a $1.630.000 building. with 
three hundred and eighty bedrooms. i 
and every club luxury and facility. 
and will open in October. Mrs. Hep- ‘ 
burn has long been president of the 
City History Club. She has been 
decorated by France and received the 








degree. 


in the affairs 


for many years. first as a member of 


the Leslie W 


Ellicott 


she has been 


Doctor of 
from St. Lawrence University. 
Mrs. F. Louis Stabe has been active 


Humane Letters. 


of the Woman's Journal 


oman Suffrage Commis- 
sion and then as a 
guarantor. For some 
vears Mrs. Slade’s chief 
interest has been 
the League of Women 
Voters. She was one 
of the founders of the 
League in 1919, was for some years a member of the 
national board and for two years a chairman of the 
New York State League. She is a director of Bryn 
Mawr College and a member of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. During the war the women’s per- 
sonnel of the Y. M. C. A. was under her charge. 

Miss Grace Van Braam Roserts comes of an old 
New York family, and lives the greater part of the 
year at Ulsterdorp Farm, Highland, in a charming 
old Dutch farmhouse which she has remodeled, and 
where she runs a large model dairy farm. Miss 
Roberts was an officer and active worker in the 
suffrage campaign and since women were enfranchised 
active in the Republican party. She is independent 





Mrs. 


Lang 


in her judgment, and a worker for clean politics. 


Mrs. Otto 
but she is al 


women’s activities. 
Association she has been a leader in work for clean politics. 


KAHN is best known as a patron of music and art, 
so keenly interested in social problems and in all 
As a director in the Republican Neighborhood 
I Her 


interest in the welfare of children led to her becoming a director 


in the Association for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
is president of the National Music League. 


She 
Besides all these in- 


terests she manages personally a large country estate and farm. 
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OMETHING of the bright, brave { 


spirit of Madame Recamier has been 
infused in this splendid Directoire bathroom, 
named for her. Matching the fleur de peche 
marble of the Neumar lavatory and of the 
front and recess of the Tarnia bath, the pilas- 
ters are cleverly marbleized in paint. Even the 
drapery indicated under the frieze is merely 


skillful brush-work. Many other inspiring 


Kx CRANE * 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and sixty-six cities 


When writing to the Crane Company, please mention the Woman’s Journal 






















suggestions, you will find in New Ideas for 
Bathrooms. Beautifully printed and full of illus- 
trations, this compact book contains mini- 
ature blue prints of floor plans, color schemes, 
fixture placement, details of decoration, and 
vital plumbing information. It is sent gladly 
on request....Consult a responsible plumb- 
ing contractor and learn how moderate is 


the price of a complete Crane installation. 





